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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 








Do you remember your board- 
ing-house days, John—before you 
married Mary and found out 
what real home comforts meant ? 


The food that always tasted 
the same, the coarse, yellowed 
tablecloths, the clammy bed-linen, 


be ee towels, the old-fash- 
eeatg> H.08d tin-and-wood bath-tub and 


_ the “‘sinker” soap, with all the 





wdiving _ properties of a ship's 
anchor? 
That's all changed now, isn’t it ? 
Mary's cooking is unsurpassed. 
Mary's linens are snowy-white. 
And what a joy is your shining 
bathroom, with the sweet-clean 
_ = towels and Ivory Soap! 


His Comfort! 









If you were to ask Mary why 


all these things are so different, 






she would probably say: 
“Well, you see, John, Mrs. 


Gray used common yellow soap 





SD aw it 













for all her work—I have learned 
that I can do all my housework 
twice as well and in about half the 
time with P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap and Star Naphtha 
Washing Powder. 


‘And I guess she never found 
out how fine an Ivory Soap bath 
can make you feel!” 


We'd like to see the wife who 
knows more about efficient house- 
keeping than Mary! 









The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP : IVORY SOAP FLAKES - GUEST IVORY 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP - CHIPSO 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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Arise! And Get Busy! 





N EVERY hand discussion turns to politics. 
A national campaign looms close at hand. 
Politicians are fixing fences and laying wires. 

Labor doesn’t fix fences; it doesn’t string wires. 

Labor fights always for the one big thing—Human Progress. 

Human progress requires different measures at different times, but always 
these measures have the same character and the same purpose. 

The issues that combine to make the big issue of Human Progress at 
present are many and important. 

The coming campaign will revolve around those issues. 

The time to work effectively is while the campaign is being organized— 
when things are in the making. 

The American Federation of Labor in politics is nonpartisan as to 
parties. It is partisan to principles. 

Every wage earner should be at work today for the success of those 
principles in the coming campaign. 

Organize for a victory for Labor’s great principles in 1924! 

Delegates and candidates are to be nominated. See that Labor’s 
principles win. If they win in the beginning, victory is assured in the end. 
Arise—and get busy! 
































Trade Unionism at the Roots 
We cans may be the burdens and duties thrust upon 


the trade union movement, the first duty is simple. It 
is to get members into the union. 

Upon success in this first step depends all success in every 
other direction. 

The American Federation of Labor stands in a position of 
power and commanding influence today because more than five 
million men and women have individually and separately joined 
trade unions. 

After they joined they learned the routine of trade union 
work. They have done the hard jobs that are not particularly 
interesting, but they are necessary before all other things. 

Trade union strength and influence all goes back to such 
things as keeping books, attending meetings, serving on com- 
mittees, paying dues, reading trade union publications, looking 
for new members and Serving on wage negotiation bodies. 


* * *& 


N° outsider can have any true idea of the vast amount of 


work that is done without compensation in the trade 

union movement every day in the year. Men and women 
are working tirelessly, and with no reward except the concious- 
ness of duty well done—and this work goes on day after day, 
year after year. 

Today the American Federation of Labor is a great in- 
fluence in the affairs of the nation and of the world. This is 
possible only because men and women everywhere perform the 
small tasks of trade unionism—the tasks that are small by 
themselves, but that together make up the foundation of the life 
of the movement. 

It is important to be a good trade union secretary, a good 
presiding officer, or a faithful treasurer. These are offices that 
require skill and work and integrity. And mostly they are 
offices that call for much work and no material reward. The 
reward is in a satisfied conscience. 

It is important to be an able member of a trade union com- 
mittee appointed to meet and negotiate with employers. Ability 


here may mean advancement or retrogression for the men and 
(130) 
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women represented. The work of dealing with employers in 
such negotiations constantly calls for more knowledge, more 
preparation, more force and tact in presenting the facts and the 
logic. 

It is important to be a good organizer. Good organizers 
bring non-unionists to understand the benefits of trade unionism 
and they make their impress upon the life of the community in 
which they work. 


* * * 


HE American trade union movement is a sound and con- 
structive movement. It is thoroughly American. Its roots 
are entwined with the roots of our free and democratic 

national life. It is the one truly progressive labor movement in 
the world because it is the one which sticks to the business of 
advancing labor’s economic interests and that is never swerved 
from that job. 

Where American labor interposes its strength in affairs that 
may not seem to be purely industrial, it does so for the purpose 
of protecting its opportunities on the industrial field—to keep 
the way clear,to keep the movement safe and sound, to free it 
from attack, to keep obstacles out of the way. The main effort 
always is in industry, where the work is, where the wheels of 
industry are, where the wage earners are to be found and where 
they give their skill and their effort in production. 

Be a good trade unionist. It is the first and most important 
duty. Be a member on the job. On that all other things depend. 
Whether the movement has five million or twenty million mem- 
bers, the great successes can be gained only through individual 
loyalty and faithfulness. There is and there always will be indi- 
vidual responsibility. The individual who would have benefit 
from the labor movement must give his or her mite of service 
in that movement. 

It is worth more than all else to be a faithful member, to 
know the movement at its roots. There is none so busy with 
other work, or so burdened with other tasks, either in the union 
or out of it, that he can afford not to be first of all a good trade 
unionist in the ranks. 

No other exaltation can dim the luster of that simple service. 








American Labor Wisdom 


By CHarRLes EpwarD RUSSELL 
Author of Railroad Wages, Rates and Melons. 


CERTAIN part of the American press, rejoicing in the increased 

strength shown in the recent elections by the British Labor Party, 

inquires with emphasis, ““When are we to have a Labor Party in the 
United States?” 

The question is easily answered. We shall never have a Labor Party 
in the United States. 

There is no good reason why we should, and every good reason why 
we should not. The situation here is different from the situation of labor 
in most European countries, including Great Britain. A country that has 
not and never has had, and probably never will have, a caste system, is 
and always must be in a totally different social, political and economic 
condition from a country in which the caste system is universal, basic and 
supreme. 

That makes all the difference in the world. Labor in a caste country 
turns (when it can) to political action by its own caste as its only chance of 
escape from the terrible and crushing disadvantages the men and women of 
the lower castes must always suffer. Labor in a country without caste, 
having no such burdens, will never turn to such measures for relief. 

We can sympathize with the struggles of labor everywhere to win free 
from the snares that encompass it, but that sympathy should never blind us 
for a moment to the fact that these disadvantages are different in different 


lands. 
The efforts of the American wage earner in a country without caste, 


have been most wisely concentrated upon the economic field. Politically, 
he has needed no emancipation because there was nothing to. be emancipated 
from. The excellent judgment he has used in confining his united efforts 
to economic advance is demonstrated by his superior economic position. 
In this respect no other worker in the world is so happy. Because of his 
good generalship and his efficient union, the great decline in wage levels 
that began everywhere else soon after the end of the war has but little 
affected him; he continues to hold all that he has won, and with reason may 
look forward to further improvements in his economic position and further 
advances toward a just and equitable division of the produce of industry. 

A remarkable illumination of economic truth goes with his great triumph 
in this particular. The pressure of the employer is traditionally exerted 
for a low wage cost. It appears now that this view of wage cost is erroneous, 
certainly so far as the general welfare of the country is concerned. An 
examination of wage scales compared with general business activity will 
show that the period of the richest national economic welfare is a period of 
the highest wages. When, therefore, organized American labor stands. 
solidly against any lowering of the economic standards of the wage earner 
it is going a long distance beyond the walls of the factories and the limits 
of the mines; it is actually if unintentionally conferring a material as well as. 
a cultural benefit upon the entire nation. 


It might be well to remind ourselves frequently of some of these facts. 
(132) 
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Wage earner propsperity is national prosperity, and there is no other national 
prosperity. The higher the wage level, the larger the purchasing fund, 
the greater and more rapid the spread of general intelligence, the swifter the 
rise of the general average of national life. Low wages, poor living conditions, 
scrimped opportunities for comfort and decency mean the extinction of 
every chance of the spiritual equally with the material progress of this 
nation. Enlightened employers might well see that in the long run their 
own prosperity is inseparable from the prosperity and cultural advance 
of their wage earners. 

For this great national asset, the promise and prospect of which opens 
more and more upon us as we learn more of its workings, we are nationally 
indebted to organized labor in America, the wisest, the most successful, 
the most useful of all labor organizations in the world. Elsewhere the wage 
earner may launch himself and his organizations upon the field of political 
effort; here he will work out his destiny on quite other lines. It is to be 
hoped that the end of the political labor movents in other countries may be 
glorious and substantial advantages to the wage earners there, but exactly 
how they are to achieve such results is yet to be shown to a waiting world. 
I have observed with close attention similar activities in many countries, 
and at the end have never been able to detect wherein the wage earners 
have more comfort, better homes, lead better lives, or have more opportunity 
for intellectual development than they had at the beginning of their political 
ventures. The experiment may be more successful in Great Britain. Let us 
hope that it will be. But whether it is successful or a failure, it has no 
direct significance to the labor movement in America. 

Here labor is steadily working out its problems and as steadily advancing 
by the only feasible road towards the state so long dreamed of and hoped for, 
in which the producer shall have that chance to live in the true sense of living 
and that recognition and honor that are of right due to him as the real founda- 
tion of modern society and civilized state. 





American labor’s consistent, constructive activity, building always 
toward a better world, is excellently portrayed in the reports of organizers 
published in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Bearing in mind the fact that these organizers are volunteers, read of 
their activities. Rejoice in the reports of new unions formed, of wages 
increased, of work days shortened, of conditions improved—of the things 
that concretely and understandably improve the lot of the workers. 

Day by day American labor forges ahead. In America labor does not 
tear down. It does not fulminate and spread grandiloquent mush. It 
gets down on the job and works. 





It was in making education not only common to all, but in some sense 
compulsory on all, that the destiny of the free republics of America was 
practically settled.—Lowell. 
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Abraham. Lincoln 


“Friends, I have thought about this matter a great deal, have weighed 
the question well from all corners, and am thoroughly convinced the time 
has come when it should be uttered; and if it must be that I must go down 
because of this speech, then let me go down linked to truth—die in the advocacy 
of what is right and just. 

“This nation can not live on injustice. ‘A house divided against 
itself can not stand,’ I say again and again.” 





“Upon the subject of education, not presuming to dictate any plan 
or system respecting it, I can only say that I view it as the most important 
subject which we as a people, can be engaged in.” 





“No man is good enough to govern another man without that other’s 
consent. . . . Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves, and under a just God can not long retain it.” 





“Let us have faith that makes might; and in that faith let us dare todo 
our duty as we understand it.” 





“That this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 





“Tt is on such an occasion as this that we can reason together, reaffirm 
our devotion to the country and the principles of the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence. Let us make up our mind that when we do put a new star upon 
our banner, it shall be a fixed one, never to be dimmed by the horrors of 
war, but brightened by the contentment and prosperity of peace. 

“Let us go on to extend the area of our usefulness, add star upon star; 
until their light shall shine upon five hundred millions of a free and happy 


people.” 











The Washington Monument 
Washington, D. C. 


Copyright Underwood & Underwood. 














George Washington 


“Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial fire— 
conscience.” 





To Lafayette upon acceptance of the presidency: 

“Nothing but harmony, honesty, industry, and frugality are necessary 
to make us a great and happy people. Happily the present posture of affairs, 
and the prevailing disposition of my countrymen, promise to cooperate in 
establishing those four great and essential pillars of public felicity.” 





To General Knox after his election to president: 

“In confidence I tell you, (with the world it would obtain little credit) 
that my movements to the chair of government will be accompanied by 
feelings not unlike those of a culprit, who is going to the place of hisexecution; 
so unwilling am I, in the evening of a life nearly consumed by public cares, 
to quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of difficulties, without that com- 
petency of political skill, abilities, and inclination, which are necessary to 
manage the helm. Iam sensible that I am embarking the voice of the people 
and a good name of my own on this voyage; but what returns will be made 
for them, Heaven alone can foretell. Integrity and firmness are all I can 
promise.” 





Said Edward Everett: 

No gilded dome swells from the lowly roof to catch the morning or 
evening beam; but the love and gratitude of united America settle upon 
it in one eternal sunshine. From beneath that humble roof went forth the 
intrepid and unselfish warrior, the magistrate who knew no glory but his 
country’s good; to that he returned, happiest when his work was done. 
There he lived in noble simplicity, there he died in glory and peace. While 
it stands, the latest generations of the grateful children of America will 
make this pilgrimage to it as to a shrine; and when it shall fall, if fall it must, 
the memory and the name of Washington shall shed an eternal glory on the 


spot. 

















Derelictof the War, The Neurasthenic 


By W. A. APPLETON 


Serving the King and God; within the Fields of Flanders and the 
plains of France, 

Where tortured bodies fell and sovls were shattered; abashed by 
sound of gun and crash of shell, 

Assailed and shocked by smell of fetid things and blood; appalled, 
indeed, yet constant 

Alike to old tradition, to oath and cause and;task, I held my place, 
until 

One greater crash, and then for me, just whirling, helpless darkness. 

God and the King were served, and I was dead. 

Dead? No, not dead, but wrecked and broken; manhood and 
mind unstrung; 

Alive? Ah Yes—but weak and halting equally in will, in faith, 
in hope. 

Too prone to tears, too frail again to pit myself against the world; 

Inconstant in my moods, holding myself in sorrow and in sore 
contempt, 

And dreading, as one dreads the flame, the pity and the scorn of 
those 

Who did not?stand within the field, or standing, felt no blast, 
endured no lasting hurt. 

And now—God shield my nerves and hold my soul until I stand 
within that other place 

Which harbours neither fire nor sword nor blood nor death, nor 
heedless pity; 

But only peace and calm and light and strength and—perfect 
understanding. 

Reprinted from, and by permission of, ‘“‘The Spectaior,”” London. 
























Trade Union Movement in Italy After the 
War 


Nore.—The following article, by Mr. Krause brings out forcefully the 
political entanglement in which the Italian labor movement found itself prior 
to the war and in which it continued through the war period and through the 
following years. It lays bare the economic helplessness of a movement lost in 
the mazes of partisan politics and tied to fanciful philosophies which in them- 
selves invite factionalism and weakness. Read this article for the lesson it 
contains.—EDIror. 


By L. KRaAvsE 
(Special Correspondence to the American Federationist) 


Lerpzic, GERMANY, December 15, 1923. 


HARACTERISTIC of the Italian Trade Union movement in after- 
war times is the enormous rise of the trade unions until 1920 and 
their breaking down since that year. The years between 1918 and 

1920 “the trade unions’ Golden Age,”’ as the Italian Socialists’ press calls 
them were the climax. 

The most important federation was until lately the Socialist Con- 
federacione Generale del Lavoro (General Federation of Labour), founded in 
1906. In 1913 it counts 327,000 members. 

In 1919, 1.6 millions; in 1920, 2.3 millions; in 1922, 1.2 millions. 

For the present year we have no statistics, but the federation is said 
to have but a few hundred thousand of members. This federation stood 
from the outset in very close connection with the Socialistic Party. The 
statutes see the task of the C. G. L. in organizing laboring class’ fight against 
capitalism and to implant the conviction in the workingman, that every 
rise of wages in one single profession is and must be delusive, if provision is 
not made by more extensive actions against the political and economical 
despot to radically remove private property. 

In their struggles for a regulation of the conditions of labor, the trade 
unions early directed their principal attention to a shortening of the work- 
time, after reaching a 10 or 9 hour day. A successful movement after the 
war brought the 8-hour day. Together with this went the efforts to intro- 
duce sufficient insurances and a factory-control by workmen’s committees. 
In the latter question, some allowances were made by the undertakers. 
It is a characteristic of the Italian laborers to turn quickly to the last means, 
the strike, in order to give stress to their requests. Sympathy strikes, general 
strikes are more easily declared than in other countries. The trade unions 
are by no means opponents of the general strike; yet they endeavor to prevent 
its over frequent application. In the numerous strikes the participation 
of the rural laborers, of railway and post employes is a frequent case. The 
years directly after the war brought especially great numbers of strikes. 
A great railroad strike in the beginning of 1920 brought to the railroad personnel 
the unlimited right of coalition and the eight-hour day. At the same time 
(189) 
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the employes of the post organized a strike in northern Italy where in March 
and April, 1920, 150,000 farm hands of that same region followed. Out 
of this developed a general strike in which 700,000 persons were involved 
and whereby even mail and telegraph were paralyzed. 

At the same time the first steps were tried in opposing the employer 
by way of so-called direct action. The metal workers and textile workers of 
several factories, the help on large farms, seeing their request for higher 
wages refused, began to take factories and farms into their own adminis- 
tration. They drove out the proprietors, took the buildings, raising the red 
flag, and often even put them in a state of defense. But work was con- 
tinued just as before. The centre of this was Milan, with its lively industry, 
but gradually the movement spread from one town to another, not limiting 
itself to factories alone, but trams, wharfs, etc., were also taken into the 
workmen’s own administration. Toward the end of the summer 1920 no 
less than 600 works were taken by the laborers. Giolitti, then Minister-Presi- 
dent, refused to agree to the employers’ request to proceed by force of arms 
against the workmen, but opened negotiations between their organizations 
and the trade unions, succeeding at last in the stipulation of an agreement: 
by which the workmen were promised a certain share in the administration 
of their factories. Thereupon they freed the factories from garrisons and 
took up the regular work again in October, 1920. Soon after the settling 
of this conflict, a strong under-tow against Giolitti’s politics in favor of the 
laboring class made itself felt, and the very beginning of the year 1921 
brought sharp collisions between the Fascisti and the Socialists. The 
attitude of the Fascisti and of their leader, Mussolini, toward the trade 
unions will be spoken of later on. 

The C. G. L. was lead by the Socialist Party, which, in January, 1921, 
split in two: About one-third of the members withdrew and formed the 
Communists’ Party of Italy. The numerical proportion between the two 
parties in the C. G. L. remained the same; two-thirds were Socialists, one- 
third Communists. In October, 1922, another dissention followed by the 
exclusion of the Reform Socialists, the so-called ‘“Turati Group,” which 
then formed a separate party, the “Uniform Socialists Party,” which joined 
the International Federation of Trade Unions and has the lead of the Con- 
federacione Generale del Lavoro. The Communists form an Italian section 
of the Third Internationale of Moscow. 

The C. G. L. made it impossible for the ‘Unione Sindicate,” which had 
dissented in 1906, to gain any importance. But a considerable “Christian” 
trade union movement gained ground in Italy, as elsewhere, especially as the 
clerical partisans ever since the beginning of our century had canvassed 
the foundation of confessional trade unions. Without any importance 
before the war (1913, no more than 113,000 members all over the country!), 
their membership rose considerably after the war and—according to the 
statistics of their International Congress—amounted to more than a million 
in 1920. , 

A great change in the trade union movement was wrought by Fascism. 
The essential conditions for the development of its ranks of insurgents lie 
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with the support to them granted by the bourgeois classes, especially by 
the trading people, and by the estate-holders. In few countries, are the 
agricultural laborers as well organized as in Italy, where, by fights of long 
years, they had enforced far-reaching privileges. Thus the Federation of 
Agricultural Workmen not only prevented constant unemployment by the 
introduction of obligatory labor offices, but the holders of property were 
also obliged to employ a certain number of hands on a certain area. The 
Fascisti actions and “penal expeditions” had their stronghold from the 
outset in the open country. By their military organization and the agrarians’ 
active help, the Fascists succeeded in bringing whole regions of the country 
and later on also the towns under their influence. The various governments 
that followed one another at short intervals thought to subdue the Fascists’ 
movement after Gilotti’s manner, i. e., by negotiations and by extreme 
passivity. The trade unions tried to strengthen their means of resistance 
by uniting all directions (Socialist, Syndicatist and Christian trade unions) 
into one “‘Alleanza del Lavora.” But when they proclaimed a general strike 
in July, 1922, as a protest against numerous outrages committed by Fascists, 
this strike ended in a heavy defeat of the laboring classes, and the fate of 
the Alleanzo was decided. 

Mussolini tried to bring employers and workingmen into ‘‘a harmonious 
whole” and thereby to prove the absurdity of Marxism with its leading 
thought of class-fight. However, the employers refused, in spite of all tokens 
of sympathy, to unite with the Fascists’ trade unions. 

The Fascists’ attitude towards the old trade-unions is best characterized 
by Secretary Sansanelle’s statement, pronounced in March, 1923, in the 
“Great Council of the Fascists.” According to this lawyer’s view, the 
Catholic trade union movement has as yet to prove its right of existence, 
while the socialist movement, as it had been till then, could no more be 
tolerated. De facto, the Socialists’ trade unions were so hampered in 
everything they undertook, that many of them had to remove their seats to 
other towns (mostly to Milan), in order to have some possibility of work. 
Great numbers of workmen who formerly belonged to the Socialist trade 
unions are now members of the Fascists’ trade unions, so that the former 
have lost much in numbers. 

In the summer of the 1923, Mussolini tendered an invitation to the 
representatives of the C. G. L. in Parliament that the trade unions should 
cooperate with the government. Towards the end of August a conference 
at the C. G. L. discussed the trade unions’ attitude towards Fascism. After 
several days of violent debates, in which the delegates of all proletarian 
parties and groups in Italy took a lively part, the leaders of the C. G. L. 
and of the Uniform Socialists Party passed a resolution, that cooperation 


should take place under certain reserves. The resolution requested: (1) 
The perfect independence of the trade unions from any political party and 
from any government. (2) The C. G. L. must necessarily have a politic 
of its own, i. e., to act in the interest of the entire laboring population and 
especially to fight for the liberty of every person. (3) The C. G. L. is to have 
no prejudice whatever against the government, but to endeavor to work in 
the laborers’ interest within the possibilities of the present form of government. 





HOLD BACK THE FLOOD. 
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There are two birthday anniversaries in February that serve all Americans 
as occasions for reflection. The anniversdry of Lincoln's 


OUR HERITAGE . , 
ano ourFuture Difth falls on February 12 and that of Washington on 


February 22. 

The deeds and the ideals of these two great Americans are woven into 
the fabric of our national life and reflected in the structure of our national 
institutions. 

In what these men did, in what they said and in what we know they 
must have thought, there is inspiration for all. 

The lessons that they taught have been a blessing not to America 
alone, but to the world. The grandeur of their message wae in each case 
exalted by its simplicity. It was a message of human freedom. And it 
has come to be the mission of America and of every American to exemplify 
that teaching. 

The declaration of American independence was by no means the first 
great declaration for the establishment of freedom and self government, 
but it marked a distinct epoch in the achievement of human freedom. The 
great changes that have come over the world in the establishment of self 
government and the decay of imposed government bear testimony to the 
leadership of the American colonies in establishing democratic self government, 

The great libertarian enunciations of Lincoln, in which he gave to the 
world what might well be termed the"creed of freedom, will stand for all 
time in their i inspiring loftiness and in their simple effectiveness as expressions 
of a universal human aspiration. 

The peoples of the world turn to the works’and the teachings of these 
two supremely great men, the one born an aristocrat, the other painfully 
fighting his way through poverty, and toil—both devoted to service in a 
common cause. 

Washington could have been a king. If he made but small use of 
words, by that act and by his preceding success as a military genius in behalf 
of freedom, he did for America something that served more mightily for 
freedom and for true self government than anything else that he might 
have done. 

Lincoln, amid the most amazing trials, found his way to the presidency 
where he not only ended slavery and maintained the nation united, but 
where he embedded in the common thought of the nation as it had never 
been before, the fine idealism of human freedom. If America is conscious 
of her destiny, if she is conscious of the meaning of her own institutions, 
it is perhaps due more to the leadership of Lincoln than to any other. 

The wage earners, more than any others, have reason to ponder upon 
these things. They have reason more than any others to do reverence to 
the great leaders in the struggle for human freedom and progress. The 


world is being won for freedom in every field of human activity. 
(143) 
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Immigration is one of the important questions upon which action must be 

taken by the present Congress. Many influences are at 

on work in the effort to break down the restriction policy. 

AND SAFETY The United States Steel Corporation, the National Associ- 

tion of Manufacturers and a few kindred organizations 

and individuals, would like wide open doors, or doors nearly wide open. 

Some propose doors that could be thrown wide open “in emergencies,” 

leaving it to some commission or other, or to cabinet members, to determine 
when an emergency existed. 

There is one sound American policy to be followed in regard to immi- 





REPRESENTATIVE of the foreign language newspapers 
A in New York, invited the House Immigration Committee 
to New York and there wished to show them the splendid 
conditions achieved by the immigrant workers on the east side. 

The American Federation of Labor representatives acquiesced 
in the statement that the conditions of these workers had been 
greatly improved, but they pointed to the fact that these condi- 
tions had been achieved, first, by organization—organization 
made difficult by the constant influx of hundreds of thousands 
of needy immigrants ready to take the places of those who elected 
to better their conditions through organization; next, by the 
fact of the four and a half years’ total suspension of immigration 
caused by the war, and by the 3 per cent law, these making it 
possible for the immigrants and the native workers to improve 
their conditions through organization until the present com- 
paratively satisfactory conditions have been achieved. 

The American Federation of Labor representatives gave it 
as their opinion that the representative of the foreign language 
press would not have invited the committee to review the indus- 
trial conditions in New York in the days preceding the war and 
the days preceding organization when the horrible sweat shop 
conditions were the common lot of the workers on the east side. 











gration. That is the policy of rigid exclusion—and the more complete the 
exclusion the better. 

There are millions of men and women in Europe and Asia anxious to 
flee from present distressing conditions, or “from the wrath to come,” but 
there is no reason why they should be permitted to transplant their own 
distressing conditions to our shores, or bring to us the future visitation of 
wrath which they see in store where they are. 

The United States always has offered asy!um for the oppressed of other 
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lands; the fugitive heroes in the struggle for freedom have found a welcome 
in America. 

But the purpose back of the drive to break down our restrictive policy 
is not to make room for fugitive heroes; it is to make room for wage-cutting 
hordes. 

America has established certain standards of life and living. America 
has established certain institutions and certain guarantees of freedom. 
America has established, above all, a certain rate of progress and is working 
out a certain definite philosophy in regard to her industry and the relation 
of human beings to industry. 

These things are valuable to the world as well as to America. They 
are too valuable to America and to the world to be menaced by an influx 
of European workers who neither understand nor presently care to under- 
stand what they are about and what they are worth. 

The United States Steel Corporation, under pressure, has begun the 
introduction of the 8-hour day. It finds the results good. In so finding 
the results of the 8-hour day, it belies what it asserts would be the advantage 
of wide open immigration doors. The steel trust is not consistent, but 
the American Federation of Labor is consistent. The American Federation 
of Labor is speaking in behalf of humanity, while the steel trust is speaking 
in behalf of ledger balances. 

Mr. Gary is reported to have promised Dictator Mussolini that America 
would help Italy get rid of its surplus population. As from one dictator to 
another this was a gentlemanly and chivalrous act. Mussolini turned from 
his conference with Gary and with the same smile promised Dictator Lenine 
that he would also play in his back yard. 

But Mr. Gary promised what he had no right to promise and what he 
can not deliver. The gates are not going to be opened, because the American 
people demand that they be not opened. 

Mr. James A. Emory, speaking as the representative of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, told the House Immigration committee that 
our immigration law must be ‘‘flexible,”” so as to admit hordes of workers 
when the employers think there is an emergency. 

Before Mr. Emory’s appearance a labor agent representing the Michigan 
sugar beet interests had pleaded his principals be allowed to import workers 
for employment in the beet fields when American workers can not be hired to 
work for the wages fixed by the beet interests. The committee itself gave 
this proposition a cold reception. 

Mr. Emory would have the law so worded that the secretaries of com- 
merce, labor and agriculture would form a commission to whom employers 
could appeal for permission to import contract labor. 

American Federation of Labor representatives pointed out to the com- 
mittee the dangers of this proposition and there is no chance of its adoption. 
But the very fact of its presentation is an accurate indication of what 
employers would do if they were permitted to have their way. 

Employers of the type represented by Mr. Emory doubtless regret 
that robots have not yet been invented, except for stage purposes. Robots, 
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of course, are the fiction of a playwright’s imagination—great hulking 
creatures, minus human desires, minus everything normal except the ability 
to work and to obey orders without question. But there are no robots. 
The world is still peopled with human beings who have all of the normal 
desires and aspirations of human beings. Moreover, they have the determina- 
tion to protect their progress. 

Representatives of the American Federation of Labor, appearing before 
the committee, said that in asking for rigid exclusion they were appealing 
not only for the protection of American workers, but for the protection of 
foreign workers as well. They asked for restrictive laws to apply as long 
as exclusion shall be necessary to bring the conditions of life and living in 
America to a basis compatible with our productive possibilities, and until 
there is stabilization on a basis of complete employment and the best possible 
standards in the workshop and in the home for all of our people. 

Rigid exclusion is a national necessity—a necessity for employers as well 
as for wage earners and our people generally, if they could but forget their 
unenlightened selfish interests. 

Rigid exclusion is the national necessity of America in behalf of and in 
defense of the standards and the institutions that make America the uni- 
versally accepted home of freedom and human progress. 





Mexico’s rebellious faction is evidently being brought to its knees and the 
end is in sight for the boastful aspirations of Adolpho de 


DE LA HUERTA’S 


stack escapave | Huerta. 


The action of the United States government in selling a 
considerable quantity of arms and ammunition to the Obregon government 
and the subsequent action in placing an embargo on arms destined for the 
rebel forces, has helped materially to choke the rebel movement. 

The American Federation of Labor in reality set the pace by calling 
upon its organizers and upon members of local unions in border ports to 
observe and report to government officials any smuggling of arms to the 
rebels. 

With trade unions on guard and with an official embargo in effect it 
will be next to impossible for the de la Huerta forces to get munitions through 
American ports. The fact that such smuggled arms must be consigned to 
Vera Cruz and not to northern Mexican border points makes it much easier 
to prevent illicit shipment. 

The Mexican Federation of Labor has been and is standing solidly with 
the Obregon government. Companies and regiments of trade unionists 
have gone into the Federal army. It is a circumstance unique in history 
that a purely trade union guard of 100 picked men, all enlisted in the army, 
does sentry duty at Chapultepec, the residence of the President. 

The Mexican Federation of Labor and the American Federation of 
Labor have many things in common. Above all, they have a common faith 
in common principles. ‘The principles for which the Mexican Federation of 
Labor is contending in its support of the Obregon government are the princi- 
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ples for which the American Federation of Labor has always stood. Among 
them are the principles of free speech, free press, the right to organize and 
to bargain collectively, the right of free assemblage, the right of peoples to 
govern themselves by democratic methods. 

These things the de la Huerta rebels would destroy. The rebels demon- 
strated their position early in the revolt by shooting a dozen trade union 
officials. They followed this with the shooting of Felipe Carrillo, the governor 
of Yucatan, one of the best loved figures in Mexico and a member of the 
Machinists’ Union. 

It is worth noting as a fact of great importance, that the raising of 
mercenary armies-in Mexico is much more difficult than it was ten years ago. 
One factor that makes for this difficulty is trade union organization and 
increasing wage scales. Mercenary armies could once be raised by the simple 
expedient of paying the peon more to join an army than he could make in 
bondage on a hacienda. All over Mexico trade union organization has 
resulted in higher wage scales, in a greater sense of security, stability and 
faith in the future. The lure of work has dimmed the lustre of the mercenary 


army. 
More than that, there is a growing understanding and a growing desire 
to keep open the opportunities for improvement. A good prospect is 
destroyed only with great misgiving. 
There is no need to be under any illusions about an immediate per- 
fection in Mexico of thorough going democratic government as we know it 


in the United States. Our own institutions are not perfect and we are con- 
stantly considering improvements. 

_What we do observe in Mexico is a record of progress that is amazing 
when it is considered that until ten years ago the Mexican people had prac- 
tically no opportunity to indulge in the practice of self-government, and 
where for more than a quarter of a century under the dictatorship of Diaz 
there was a rulership of most autocratic character on the political field, while 
in industry and agriculture there was a system of peonage that deprived the 
great masses of the Mexican people of every semblance of the right to speak 
or act on their own initiative or in their own behalf. 

Wherever there is faith and hope in the ways of democracy there will 
be great rejoicing over the prospective success of the government, in over- 
coming the de la Huerta rebellion. That the United States and the American 
trade union movement have been able to be of some service to the cause of 
democracy in Mexico should be a source of lasting satisfaction. Those 
members of Congress and others who have protested against sending arms 
and ammunition to the Mexican government have asserted that this action 
established a precedent which might some day return as a plague. Happily 
this is not the case. Such sales had been made on many former occasions 
and while it is possibly true that there is danger in the practice, it is both 
true and satisfying to know that the sale of arms and ammunitiort to President 
Obregen was but in pursuit of a policy already established. 

The de la Huerta rebellion was stamped from the outset as a movement 
of reaction. Those in control of the rebellion made every effort at the outset 
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to deceive Americans, including American wage earners. ‘This effort met 
with richly deserved failure for two reasons. First, the American people 
and particularly the American trade unionists, are more fully informed as to 
Mexican affairs than they were a decade ago. This is due in a large measure 
to the existence of the Pan-American Federation of Labor in which Mexican 
and American wage earners find a common meeting ground. Secondly, 
the government of President Obregon has so thoroughly demonstrated 
its progressive character that much more than the empty assertions of a 
rebellious crew would be required to prove the contrary. 

De la Huerta himself is a curious character and a deceptive one. In 
discussions he likes to create an impression of reserve and deep learning. He 
is a past master of the art of juggling more or less empty revolutionary 
phrases. He likes to manifest a disdain for all who have less ready command 
of the jargon of the battlements. All of this, however, is his false front for 
use upon such occasions as may seem fitting. It is deceptive only to those 
who observe superficially, but quite clearly, it is not deceptive to those who 
have their own ends to serve in Mexican political affairs. It will be a credit 
to Mexico when the final and complete capture of de la Huerta is recorded 
and there at all of the friends of Mexico will rejoice. 





Organized labor has no need to direct attention to the benefits of the 8-hour 
day in the steel industry, as erstwhile bitter foes of the 
8-hour shift are now singing its praises with heartiness 
that would do labor credit. 

Since a beginning was made at establishing the 8-hour day in the steel 
plants of the nation, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has frequently pointed 
out that it was succeeding beyond expectations, despite the predictions of 
dire disaster made by those who contended that the 12-hour day was a 
Heaven-born institution, not to be disturbed while earth endured. Now 
these very same friends of the 12-hour shift are coming manfully forward 
and confessing their error with manifestations of genuine repentence. 

Latest to make sweeping admission that the 8-hour day is actually 
working, is the Jron Age, leading organ of the iron and steel trades and arch 
enemy of the 8-hour shift and anything that even remotely smacks of 
of unionism. The Jron Age made a thorough job of what must have been 
a distasteful task and it admits, following a survey of the steel centers, 
that the 8-hour day is bringing increased efficiency and increased contentment 
and happiness to the steel workers. 

“There is strong testimony,” says the Jron Age, “that despite some 
temporary dissatisfaction owing to the reduction of wages, men, as a rule, 
are now thoroughly satisfied and some of them, as is shown in the testimony 
of the steel workers in the Buffalo district, are enthusiastic because they 
have more time to spend at home and in recreation. Efficiency has increased 
at many plants, but whether this is due to the shorter hours of work or to 
the fact that the demand for labor has decreased has not been clearly 


established.” 
Following its own conclusions on the result of the survey, the Iron Age 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY 
PLEASES STEEL 
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presents reports from the steel centers. Typical of the reports is the one 
from Chicago, which says that “the workmen are performing their tasks 
with more zest and enthusiasm than when they were working longer hours.” 
The report from Pittsburgh declares that the men are ‘‘completely satisfied” 
with the change and that “It is generally subscribed to that the men are a 
good deal more efficient than they were on the longer workday.” Buffalo 
reported that the steel workers heartily commended the change and that 
the 8-hour day has increased efficiency and production and virtually elimi- 
nated labor turnover. Similar testimony came from the Cleveland district 
and from Birmingham, southern Ohio and Kentucky. 

“We never had a better spirit among our employes, and I feel that the 
additional leisure time afforded them will prove socially and industrially 
beneficial,” said E. G. Grace, President of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is glad to record the change of front 
among former foes of the 8-hour day. It might say, “I told you so,” but it 
prefers to let publications like the Iron Age do the talking. There is hope 
that after further experience with the 8-hour day, steel and all its spokesmen 
will actually admit that the stand against the 8-hour day was a mistake and 
that organized labor was right when it contended that the shorter workday 
would greatly benefit not only the steel workers but the industry itself. 





When the Sub-Committee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has finished with its investigation of Moscow propaganda 
in the United States, the people of this country will have 
a better understanding of the machinations of the soviet 
organization than they have had previously. 

This is not because of any absence of facts, because the facts have 
always been in evidence and they have always been procurable. The 
investigation by the Sub-Committee, presided over by Senator Borah, will 
however, produce the facts in a somewhat more dramatic form than they 
have yet been presented. If the hearings are given throughout anything 
like adequate newspaper attention, the American people can not avoid a 
better understanding of the issue than they have thus far been able to secure. 

For at least five years the Moscow machine has been at work endeavoring 
to bring about a world-wide revolution for the establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and consequently for the destruction of democracy. 
When Tchitcherin proclaims that the communists propose to “put the red 
flag on the White House” his utterance is, of course, an empty phrase for all 
present practical purposes, but it is anything but an empty phrase so far 
as the communists’ desires and intent are concerned. That is exactly what 
the communists want to do, and it is toward that objective that their plans are 
laid. If the plan is fantastic and impossible of success so far as we can 
observe at present, that is not the fault of the Moscow machine and it does 
not in any sense mitigate or lessen the Moscow guilt and infamy. 

From the outset the American Federation of Labor has thoroughly 
understood the character and purpose of the communist propaganda and it 
has stood in a position of uncompromising opposition to that propaganda. 


SOVIET INFAMY 
IN THE OPEN 
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The Moscow communists and their American defenders and apologists like 
to say that opposition to their program is based upon misinformation and 
misinterpretation. This is a method of defense quite common among those 
who seek improper ends and who operate by devious methods. It is a method 
that can be observed in any police court at any time. The position which 
has been so vigorously defended by the American Federation of Labor is 
based upon two things: 

First, its devotion to the principles of democracy, freedom and 
justice, and its devotion to American institutions. 

Second, the autocratic character of the whole soviet organi- 
zation and its absolute defiance of the will of the people together 
with its program of world revolution and destruction of free govern- 
ment everywhere—all of which is to be found in the official record 
of the soviets themselves and their adopted programs, in their pro- 
nouncements and in their actual operations. 


It has been openly proclaimed by the Moscow machine that the American 
Federation of Labor must be destroyed or captured as the first step in the 
United States. No progress toward the final goal of the soviets can be 
made in the United States if this can not first be accomplished. ‘Therefore, 
the American Federation of Labor has been the objective of constant and 
unprincipled attacks since the ascendency of Lenine and Trostky to the 
throne of power in Russia. The American Federation of Labor, having been 
the direct and immediate object of attack, has been under the necessity of 
meeting the attack, and because of its understanding of the issues and 
principles at stake the American Federation of Labor has not contented 
itself merely with defense. It has taken a position of aggression and has 
attacked all along the line, with the object of not only preserving its own 
integrity and defending American institutions, but of completely eliminating 
the menace for all time. 

In the ranks of wage earners the program of the Moscow communists 
has been unable to make headway. It has been routed repeatedly, and it 
has been so thoroughly exposed to view that there is nowhere any possibility 
of more than local and temporary obstruction. Because of these facts the 
American Federation of Labor is peculiarly and particularly interested in 
the hearings over which Senator Borah has been selected to preside. If there 
is a full presentation of the case there can be but one outcome, so far as the 
American people are concerned. Of course, concerning those whose opinions 
are based upon an emotional reaction and not at all upon reason, no amount 
of evidence can avail to affect a change of view. 

A great many of so-called intellectuals of the country who are at present 
the most ardent advocates of the communist program are of that type. 
It is not likely that they will be convinced, although it is possible that at 
least some of them may have their ardor dampened as a result of the hearings. 

Altogether even though it is regrettable that it was necessary to dignify 
the Moscow propaganda by a Senate Committee hearing it is nevertheless 
satisfying to know that the whole story is to be laid before the American 
people from the vantage point of a Senate Committee witness stand. The 
truth must be told and it must command from this vantage point an 
attention more concentrated than it has yet been given. 
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“‘We have been in battle and we have brought back the trophies,” said J. 
Ramsay Macdonald, addressing a demonstration in the 

WHAT, THEN, OF famous Albert Hall just before the assembling of the new 

BRITISH TRADE 7 : 

UNIONISM Parliament in London. 

There will, no doubt, as time goes on be various inter- 
pretations of Mr. Macdonald’s remark. At the moment he doubtless meant 
to convey to his audience the fact that the British Labor Party had been 
through a campaign from which it emerged with a slight increase in its pro- 
portion of the total vote (29 per cent to 31 per cent) but with many seats in 
Parliament toits credit. That, afterall, if the thing can be stripped of glamor 
and metaphor, is the object of most political campaigns. That is one of the 
reasons why partisan politics holds so many snares and pitfalls for labor 
as well as for others, but particularly for labor. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and the American Federation of Labor 
hope only for the best as a result of British adventuring into the field from 
which American labor abstains, but it fears for something other than the 
best, and certainly no less today than in the past. 

At the moment of writing, the political prophets are almost united in 
the prediction that very shortly the British Labor opposition will become the 
British government with J. Ramsay Macdonald leading the new group on 
the Treasury bench. From this point of observation it makes little difference 
whether Mr. Macdonald comes to assume that post in two weeks or six months. 
Most of the political observers are careful to keep in the background certain 
facts which ought to be brought to the foreground at such a time as this. 

It has long been the contention of the American Federation of Labor 
that indulgence in partisan politics breeds above everything else the desire 
for perpetuation in office, and that to some extent the official political conduct 
will be ordered in accordance with the demands of the political situations 
which have a bearing on the question of reelection. 

There is sufficient evidence that the British Labor Party is already 
taking the first lessons in the fine art of carrying water on both shoulders- 
It is not so long since Philip Snowden introduced in the House of Commons 
his resolution advocating one hundred per cent socialism. It will be remem- 
bered that this resolution was made the official expression of the Labor 
Party and was the final phase in the slow but sure movement of the socialist 
wing known as the Independent Labor Party to capture the whole British 
Labor Party. 

Following ths the parliamentary campaign was waged largely upon 
the issue of a proposed capital levy. It was what we would call a para- 
mount issue in an American campaign. The elections were scarcely over 
when the Labor Party spokesman began to reassure England and the world 
on this point. The capital levy is now something to be undertaken in the 
remote future, if at ‘all. 

The meeting at Albert Hall, called for the joint purpose of celebrating 
victory and laying before the country the Labor Party proposition, was 
another instance of the tendency to equivocate. The party has been to 
battle and has “‘brought back the trophies” which is another way of saying 
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it has “brought home the bacon.” Clearly it does not want to be deprived 
of either trophies or bacon. The meeting began in true socialistic manner 
with the singing of the Marseillaise, and ended in truly proletarian and 
revolutionary manner with the singing of the Red Flag. Sandwiched in 
between these two outbursts of meaningless emotionalism was a great deal 
of oratory more or less typically political and more or less obviously intended 
to be reassuring in character. Is it too harsh a criticism to suggest that al] 
of this was staged with the intent to say to the people of England, ‘“‘We are 
fired with revolutionary emotionalism but we shall be perfectly safe and 
sane in our actions, so have no fear?” 

The British trade union movement is free to go its way, pursuing what- 
ever course seems best calculated to serve its interests. Ordinarily the 
policy adopted by foreign trade uaion movements in connection with their 
internal affairs is not made the subject of criticism by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor through its publications or otherwise. Strictures which are 
customarily felt in this respect do not apply in connection with the British 
Labor Party for certain definite reasons. In the first place, the American 
trade union movement has been constantly criticized by the British trade 
unionists and their American friends because of American Labor’s resolute 
refusal to venture into the realm of partisan politics. The British example 
has been held up as a flaming torch leading the way to delivery. 

The American policy has been termed not only conservative but 
reactionary. British labor representatives speaking in America before the 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor and elsewhere have joined 
in this criticism of American methods. This alone would be ample justi- 
fication for examination on our part of the result of this torch bearing in 
England. In addition to that, the British Labor Party is not a purely 
domestic affair and can not be so long as it remains one of the dominant 
political parties of England. Mr. Macdonald, addressing the Albert Hall 
meeting, said among other things: ‘“The pompous folly of standing aloof 
from the Russian government will be ended.’’ Thus the British Labor 
Party has its international aspects and becomes a factor which American 
labor must consider in questions of international character in which American 
labor has a vital interest. 

There is no question in the whole field of international relations which 
at this moment is of more striking importance to American labor than the 
question of relations with soviet autocracy. In convention after convention, 
as the results of its own experiences and of its study of the whole question, 
the American Federation of Labor has denounced in most scathing terms the 
soviet regime, and has recorded its unqualified opposition to any sort of 
relation, governmental or otherwise, with that regime. The detailed 
reasons for that repeated action need not be set forth here because they are 
available in full in the printed proceedings of the various conventions. The 
reasons which have been deemed sufficient for this repeated denunciation 
by the American Federation of Labor are termed by Mr. Macdonald as 
“‘pompous folly,”” which is, of course, a purely rhetorical method of dealing 
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with the question, quite along the lines pursued by Senator Borah in the 
United States Senate. 

When the British Labor Party takes a position such as this in matters 
of vital importance to the American Federation of Labor and the United 
States in general, it is difficult to have for the British Labor Party any 
different regard than would be had for any other political organization in 
England or any other country. Recognition of the soviet tyranny by the 
British government would no doubt give the soviets an enhanced prestige 
and would certainly bolster up soviet propaganda which has begun to suffer 
materially, at least in the United States, as a result of the constant efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor and the American government. It is 
impossible to see in the attitude of the British Labor Party on this question 
anything except a cold-blooded appeal in behalf of a certain type of con- 
cession hunter and of a certain class which makes its political decisions on 
the basis of emotionalism and hysteria. There can be no possible argument 
of a purely labor character to justify such an attitude. 

Perhaps it should be recalled that Mr. Macdonald and the group which 
will be with him in control of affairs when the party moves across to the 
government benches belong to the left in the British Labor Party, and are 
of that division known as the Intelligentsia, and also known as the Independent 
Labor Party. 

The voice of the British trade unionist is much less a factor in British 
Labor affairs than is the voice of the left wing intellectuals in the Independent 
Labor Party. So there is in England a political situation well worth watching. 
In what may develop the American Federation of Labor will be deeply 
interested, but it will find there no reason for abandonment or modification 
of the political program and the political methods which have so long served 
admirably to cope with the situation in the United States. 

It is impossible to see where the British trade union movement stands 
to achieve any material gains in the political situation that lies just ahead. 
What transpires in the British trade unions is going to be just as interesting 
to observers as what transpires in Westminster, and if the British Labor Party 
survives a year upon which it may look with political satisfaction, will the 
British trade unions survive a year upon which they may look with an 
equal degree of economic satisfaction? ‘There will be a test worth watching— 
a test to which most of the prophets of today have given no consideration. 





The Bok $50,000 prize peace plan has no importance—in and of itself. 

But it has become important since it has been taken up 

peer oma by a number of powerful interests, political factions, news- 

papers, and reform organizations as giving America at 

last a policy towards Europe and the League of Nations, that they believe 
“may prove acceptable to the entire American people.” 

The Bok plan proposes that America assume a slightly more friendly 

attitude towards the League of Nations—but without joining it and without 
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becoming in the slightest degree involved with the League in its principal 
object, the prevention of war. 

In other words, the Bok plan is a compromise that leaves us about 
where we are, but moves in the right direction. Why then, may it not 
do some good and no harm? 

Why? Because it would carry America to a point in relation to the 
League that would be far more ambiguous and dangerous than the point 
where we are today. It would give us a new “moral voice’’ in the League 
without any corresponding responibilities or any well defined duties. It 
would set America up on the outskirts of the League, in a position of special 
privilege, as a sort of moral arbiter, telling other nations what to do. 

We should be involved in Europe not as an equal among equals but as 
an interloper and meddler. Today America is merely envied by other 
nations. In that position she should be actively hated. In fact the mere 
agitation of the Bok plan, purposing to take all the teeth out of the League, 
and completely upsetting the present balance of power in it by demanding 
the admission of new nations by a mere two-thirds vote would line us up 
with England and Germany and their allies against France, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia and their friends. 

If the Bok plan represented a mere step, to be followed promptly by 
the next step—entrance into the League—with reasonable but not destructive 
reservations, it would accord with organized labor’s position in support 
of the League. 

But the Bok plan is not merely a step. It is a program that would 
absorb America’s attention and shape American policy for years—perhaps 
right through the present critical period in Europe. Put in operation it 
would give new opportunity for secret diplomacy and the international 
financiers to operate behind a facade. 

America would have no definite function in the League with regard 
to the one thing that matters, the prevention of war. Under these con- 
ditions public opinion could not effectively crystallize or operate. 

America would practically have a voice but not a vote. Public opinion 
could not be seriously mobilized. The voice would be the voice of the 
international financier. 

Hence the favor with which the Bok plan is received in certain “high 


quarters.” In labor quarters it should be received with all circumspection. 
It may dosome good in directing attention once more to the really vita! 
matter—America’s position towards the League. But it is likely to do more 
than equivalent harm. The best way to keep its good effect and avoid 
the evil is to turn the discussion as soon as possible from the Bok plan to 
American participation in the League of Nations. 





Czechoslovakia is reported as considering the establishment of “labor 
courts” by legal enactment which would extend the jurisdiction of present 
industrial tribunals to cover all kinds of labor disputes. It is regrettable that 
a government which has given so much promise should find its way into 
this particular brand of serfdom—a brand which it will sooner or later have 
to discard if the masses of the people are to have freedom in the most essential 


things of life. 
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The American Federation of Labor is on record as opposed to every form 
opisinmeneite of intervention of one nation in the affairs of another. 
anauaia i It has been a leader in every fight against those 
SELF-DETERMINATION  ‘™mperialistic tendencies—military or economic— 

that have appeared from time to time in this country, 
directed towards Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, the West Indies, and Central 
America or towards China and the Philippines. It has fought for the right 
of every people to self-determination, urged that principle early in the 
European war, endorsed it as formulated by President Wilson in his fourteen 
points and advocated the League of Nations largely for ‘“The protection of 
small nations.” (convention of 1918). 

But there is another aspect of the same question of scarcely 
less importance. International law as it existed before the war consisted 
jargely of fictions, such as the “equality of states” before international 
law—when they were in no sense equal in many of the most momentous 
applications of international law, and when—as a matter of fact—the size 
and strength of nations is taken into account by every conference and by 
every treaty covering a number of nations. The case is exactly similar to 
the legal fiction that the individual employe and the employer corporation 
are “equal before the law.” All these international fictions have an increased 
importance since President Coolidge’s nearest approach to a constructive 
international policy is the proposed world court, the function of which— 
unless it had some connection with the League of Nations—would be largely 
to interpret and to attempt to revive and magnify “international law’’ 
after the wreckage caused by the war. 

Among these fictions the most false and pernicious is that which says 
that a nation is self-determined as soon asit ‘has any kind of stable government 
politically independent of other governments. A tyrant who keeps himself 
in power for a decade by decimating his people through poison gas furnished 
by outside private capital would by this principle have the strongest right 
by international law to demand recognition from every government against 
which he had committed no special offense. And to deny him this recognition 
would be a form of moral intervention in his country! 

In a public correspondence with the President of the American Federation 
of Labor, Mr. Hughes has laid down this doctrine—in response to a lette 
addressed to him by President Gompers on July 9, 1923, in reference to the 
proposed recognition of the Soviet regime as the government of Russia. 
Mr. Gompers in that letter referred to that regime as being a tyranny without 
popular support. 

The position of the Federation on the question as formulated in 1920 
and reaffirmed in 1921 and 1922 was: 


That the American Federation of Labor is not justified in taking any action 
which could be construed as an assistance to, or approval of, the Soviet govern- 
ment of Russia as long as that government is based upon authority which has not 
been vested in it by a popular representative national assemblage of the Russian 
people; or so long as it endeavors to create revolutions in the well-established, 
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civilized nations of the world; or so long as it advocates and applies the militari- 
zation of labor and prevents the organizing and functioning of trade unions and 
the maintenance of a free press and free public assemblage. 


The Federation desired to see the American government base its stand 
against the recognition of the Soviets on this ground—as President Wilson 
and Secretary Colby had done before. And this was one of the objects of 
Mr. Gompers’ letter. In replying to President Gompers’ previous inquiry 
on June 12, 1920, for example, Secretary Colby had telegraphed that one 
of the grounds of nonrecognition was that “the existing regime in Russia 
does not represent the will or consent of any considerable proportion of the 
Russian people.” 

But in spite of Mr. Gompers’ letter along these lines, the legal fictions 
referred to appeared in Mr. Hughes’ reply. When a people is utterly help- 
less to revolt international law has interpreted this “submission” as giving 
its constructive will or consent to the existing regime. In his answer to 
President Gompers, Secretary Hughes wrote (on July 19, 1923): 


You refer with just emphasis to the tyrannical exercise of power by this 

regime. ‘ 
There can be no question of the sincere friendliness of the American people 
toward the Russian people. And there is for this very reason a strong desire 
that nothing should be done to place the seal of approval on the tyrannical 
measures that have been adopted in Russia or to take any action which might 
retard the gradual reassertion of the Russian people of their right to live in 
freedom. ; 

It must be borne in mind, however, that while this government has laid stress 
upon the value of expressed popular approval in determining whether a new govern- 
ment should be recognized, it has never insisted that the will of the people of a 
foreign state may not be manifested by long continued acquiescence in a regime 
actually functioning as a government. When there is a question as to the will 
of the nation it has generally been regarded as a wise precaution to give sufficient 
time to enable a new regime to prove its stability and the apparent acqutescence 
of the people in the exercise of the authority it has assumed. ‘The application of 
these familiar principles, in dealing with foreign states, is not in derogation of 
the democratic ideals cherished by our people, and constitutes no justification 
of tyranny in any form, but proceeds upon a consideration of the importance 
of international intercourse and upon the established American principle of 
non-intervention in the internal concerns of other peoples. 


And again Secretary Hughes refers to “the submission of the people 
to or their acquiescence in the exercise of authority’—all this showing that 
submission, however obtained, is regarded—by a fiction of international law 
and the old diplomacy—as amounting to “acquiescence.” In a word, if 
the regime is firmly in power for a number of years, i. e., if there is stability, 
and if there are no special offenses to us (as there were, however, in the 
Soviet case, according to Mr. Hughes) recognition can not be denied. 

It is true that Mr. Hughes proceeds decidedly to qualify the above 
position—which is that of the old international law—by a later statement 
in his letter to Mr. Gompers—“the tyrannical procedure to which you refer 
has caused the question of the submission or acquiescence of the Russian 
people to remain an open one’’—a proposition in full accord with the princi- 
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ples advocated by American labor. When President Wilson refused to 
recognize the dictator and usurper Huerta in Mexico solely because he was a 
despot who kad installed himself on no other claim than the murder of his 
predecessor, Madero. he laid down a new principle against which the govern- 
ments of France, England and Germany protested by all the diplomatic 
means in their disposal. But that principle was unanimously endorsed 
by organized labor as well as the democratic sentiment of America—and 
of the world. 

If self-determination, on the contrary, is a doctrine which ensures the 
official recognition and the full intercourse of civilized peoples with the 
maddest and most warlike of tyrannies then Mr. Hughes is right when he 
declared (in his speech to the Canadian Bar Association, September 4, 1923) 
that ‘it is self-determination’’ which makes for war and places obstacles in 
the way of all plans for keeping the peace.” If profits, trade and ‘“‘the 
importance of world intercourse” overshadow the genuine self-determination 
or self-government upon which peace must be constructed, then they will 
lead towards war. But “the importance of world intercourse’’—great as it is 
for the purposes of peace—plays no such overshadowing role in the mind 
of American labor. Self-government, the freedom of the nations of the 
world from the reign of violence are far more vital to the cause of world 
peace—and to the cause of justice and progress, which are equally important. 
While no nation should intervene in the affairs of other nations even for the 
purpose of setting up or preserving free government, every nation is at 
least free to withhold its recognition from tyrannies—when any good purpose 
is served thereby. 

There is nothing in the records or position of the Federation, however, to 
indicate anything but the fullest approval of the grounds (as far as they 
went) upon which Secretary Hughes has refused recognition to the Soviets— 
and after some years, has offered recognition to Obregon. The Federation, 
by its persistent stand against the recognition of the Bolshevists and for 
the recognition of the present Mexican government has certainly held up 
Mr. Hughes’ hands in reaching and holding to both these decisions and it is 
in direct response to Mr. Gompers’ presentation of labor’s views that two 
of his most important Russian declarations were formulated. The main 
points of the Secretary of State’s position, given in his letter to the President 
of the American Federation of Labor on July 19, 1923, were: 

Recognition is an invitation to intercourse. It is accompanied on the part 
of the new government by the clearly implied or express promise to fulfill the 
obligations of intercourse. These obligations include, among other things, 
the protection of the persons and property of the citizens of one country lawfully 
pursuing their business in the territory of the other and abstention from hostile 
propaganda by one country in the territory of the other. 


There can not be intercourse among nations any more than among indi- 
viduals except upon a general assumption of good faith. We would welcome con- 
vincing evidence of a desire of the Russian authorities to observe the fundamental 
conditions of international intercourse and the abandonment by them of the per- 
sistent attempts to subvert the institutions of democracy as maintained in this 
country and in others. 
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In addition President Coolidge demanded as conditions for Soviet 
‘recognition—in his message to Congress of December 7, 1923—the abatement 
of ‘‘the active spirit of enmity to our institutions” and the ending of the 
denial of “‘American principles” and “the cherished rights of humanity.” 
President Coolidge, moreover, said America would not “make merchandise 
-of” or ‘‘barter away” these principles, referring to Soviet offers of material 
advantages in return for recognition. Here are broad and humane grounds 
for the refusal of recognition—grounds very similar to some of those urged 
‘by American labor. But it will be noted that they still refer exclusively to 
‘the direct effect of recognition on America and do not take into account its 
effect on the people of the country in question or, through its effect in pro- 
longing their wrongs and debasement and their ensalvement to an aggressive 
militaristic tyranny, the deleterious indirect influence recognition might 
-have on world peace. 
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Heading West 


By Cuester M. Wricut 


ITH ‘salutations and a hopin’ that everything is as it should be with all amigos 
and amigoettes, we once more bob up serene to have a look at the drift of things, 
some of which provoke satisfaction and calm, and some of which get the well 

known goat and hammer nim for a row of empty egg shells. 


So be it. 
somewhat. 


How goes the world? 


The best that can be said for it is that it wobbles 
In some parts it careens along like a bootlegger’s chariot in flight, while in 


other places it inches along carefully like a bus with a flat tire. 
But heading westward serenity and sureness rest the jaded or exasperated vision. 


Heywooden Wisdom 
Poured from on High 


EYWOOD BROUN, who writes 
H pieces for the New York World, 

and who has won his way into the 
most select of New York’s salons (yes, 
only one “o’”’) writes himself down as 
against the bonus, and in so doing gets 
himself jolly well rid of a lot of typical 
Greenwich Village philosophy. 

Broun probably has held a number of 
pour parlers with himself on this and related 
questions. He finds that the former service 
men are ‘‘dissatisfied because they feel that 
they received smaller pay than many stay at 
homes who did nothing of importance.” 

And then we are treated to this brilliant 
bit of broadcasting: “All right, then, for 
the sake of world peace let us do our best 
to keep this dissatisfaction alive and potent.” 

The reason for this is all cleared up by 
Broun’s assertion that “‘the chief task of 
liberals and radicals in America for at least 
the next fifty years is going to be the struggle 
against the possibility of a next war.” 

So, to avert another war keep the former 
service men grouchy by not giving them a 
bonus! In all the stars there is no greater 
depth of wisdom than this pronouncement 
from one of the high priests of the great 
cult of tea room radicalism. It is unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable. 

We commend it all to the men who 
smashed through the Hindenburg line and 
who clawed and carved their way through the 
gas-sodden growth of Belleau Woods. We 
commend it also to the men who toiled 
night and day in the workshops at home to 
put over the ships and the munitions that 
kept the army going. 


The Good Old Master 
of “Sullen Roaring” 


In the ocean’s sullen roar 

From some distant port he hears, 
Of wrecks upon a distant shore, 
And the ventures of past years. 


ILL BORAH, the irreconcilable, may 
some day wake up and get the fear- 
some ghosts of the indefinite past out 

of his imaginative cranium, he may clear 
his ears of the ringing of storm waves across 
the Atlantic, he may—and he may find it 
possible to see something besides the wrecks 
of foreign adventures—but not yet, Horatio, 
not yet. 

There he stands, up in the senate; or 
there he goes, traipsing around the country, 
sounding alarums, beating the tom toms, 
waving his arms, concerned about every- 
thing in his strange, unsettled way, and 
getting the wrong slant on most everything 
about which he gets alarmed. 

Borah has been called “Wall Street's 
pet progressive” and there is something of 
an admirable aptness about the phrase. 
He is the one Progressive that doesn’t give 
Wall Street the willies. 

Borah isn’t an immigration restrictionist— 
not enough to scare Wall Street. He is for 
recognition of the soviets, which tickles: 
the concession hunters; he does a war dance 
in a state’s rights blanket that protects 
him from the contagion of certain con- 
stitutional amendments—somehow he finds 
a way to “get right’”’ with reaction on a lot 
of vital matters. 

Borah has built for himself a reputation 
for progressiveness. He has been clever 
and he has had a lot of clever help from so- 
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called liberals who are just as inconsistent 
and illogical as himself. 

Perhaps the secret of the Borah success is 
in his ability to make the welkin ring with 
palaver that sounds loud and fearsome. 
So many people are convinced by mere sound! 

A blank cartridge makes just as much 
noise as one that carries a bullet—and if 
you don’t see the target you never know the 
difference. 

There is a good deal of a Borah myth 
and it is about time that somebody turned 
up the lights and threw aside the sheet. 
The seance has lasted about long enough. 

* * * 

Visions of Despair by 
Babson, The Babbler 

R. ROGER BABSON, the babbling 

brook that babbles through the 

green economic field, is quoted by 
the official communist organ, The Worker, 
as authority for the prediction that turrible 
revolution is almost upon us. Hard times 
are coming, mates, hard times are coming. 

Roger sees black clouds ahead and at so 
much per line he turns loose his predictions. 
These are greedily devoured by the red 


revolutionary press. The reds seem to 
accept Roger as authority. 
Babson is the successful showman of 


economics. He runs the most successful 
circus in the whole realm of financial 
advisers. 

Long ago the I. W. W.’s discovered a 
friend in Babson. They took him to their 
bosom and he took them to hisn, so to speak. 

“IT regret to admit it,”” once said Roger in 
a burst of frankness, ‘“‘but I nevertheless 
believe that the I. W. W. theory is the more 
correct, and many manufacturers reluctantly 

Some men in every profession will agree 
to anything. And a great many men in 
many professions and callings can be fooled 
for a long time. But it is impossible to 
believe that even the clever Babson can 
fool any great number forever. Some 
day the truth will get in its deadly work. 

* 


Almost Anyone Knows 
What “Dumb-bell” Means 
HE last few years have seen many addi- 
tions to our daily vocabulary, many 
new phrases added to our customary 
“line of talk.” 
From psychologists we learn of ‘‘com- 


plexes,” such as the inferiority comple 
We might add to the list the soviet complex. 
And then we might ask, “How come?’ 

The soviet complex has many victims jy 
Congress and many in the classic (if they 
are classic) halls of literature. ‘ 

Senators and Representatives who ar 
fairly sound about almost everything els 
have such a serious soviet complex that 
they are utterly beyond the reach of reason 
on that issue. 

Senators and Representatives that stang 
with labor on practically every other issye 
are the enemies of labor on that one— 
and they make the mistake of thinking 
that labor doesn’t regard that one as 
important. 

Examine the records of the so-called 
progressive group on the soviet question. 
There is scarcely one member that hasn't 
a soviet complex—absolutely gone on that 
question! 

Some of these Senators and Representa- 
tives were among the pilgrims who went to 
Russia during the past summer. They 
saw—and by hek, they know what they're 
talking about! Yes, they do! 

A person who didn’t understand baseball 
might see two teams on a diamond, but he 
wouldn’t know what was going on. Many 
persons have seen a little bit of Russia, but 
they don’t know what’s going on unless 
they do more than merely see. 

The evidence of the soviet character and 
of the soviet works is available. It is 
where all may see. It is plain. It can not 
be mistaken. And concerning those who 
have the soviet complex one is tempted to 
resort to that highly expressive street 
phrase, “dumb-bell.” It says so much 
and it also is plain enough for anybody to 
understand. 

* * * 
Mr. Sinclair in Russia 
Must Have Enjoyed Himself 
Friends, Romans, Counirymen and Incredu- 
lous Ones Hail and Hark! 


ERE is meat for those who are thirsty § 


and drink for those who are ai 
hungered. 
What saith the tongue to tongue? 
What heareth ear of ear? 


Well, an earful, to say the least. 
’*Tis of Harry Sinclair, the Beau Brummel 
Teapot Dome, of the Cavalier of the Nevsky 
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Prospect; he with whom Albert B. Fall 
went to Russia and to other furrin’ parts, 
looking for oil—yea, looking for oil even into 
the midst of Persia, from whence so many 
Persian rugs never came. 

Long since it came to light that in the 
contract which Mr. Sinclair was said to 
have brought away from Russia it was 
stipulated that his rich concession from “the 
bear that walks like a man” was contingent 
for its final validity upon American recog- 
nition of the soviets within a fixed period. 

Now comes more news—the new earful, 
cabled from Moscow by no less an authority 
on bolshevismia than Walter Duranty. 
The burden of Duranty’s tale is that “A 
$25,000,000 loan to the soviet government 
was the sine qua non for the immense oil 
concession in the Groony field granted to 
the Sinclair Oil Company by the preliminary 
agreement signed in October by the soviet 
government’s concession department and 
the Sinclair representative.” He gives Lit- 
vinof as authority for the earful. 

There is no pressing necessity for a 
verdict as to which side got the better of 
the bargain. ‘Time will tell, just as time 
will tell how badly Uncle Sam got soaked 
in the Teapot Dome deal. 


* * #* 


Grabbing the Milk 
Maid’s Laurels! 


EMEMBER the old ditty, “If I 
had a cow that gave such milk,” 
etc. ? 

Senator Magnus Johnson remembered it 
also, having in mind one of the famous 
Holsteins at the National Soldiers’ Home in 
Washington, whereupon he challenged Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace to a milking 
duel. 

There had been some pleasant and more 
or less political argument as to which was 
closest to the soil—or to the cows; the 
good old “dirt farmer’’ stuff. 

So the two mighties went to the barn to 
settle it, properly accompanied by reporters, 
photographers and movie men. Duels are 
not what they used to be, by a long shot! 

Finally it transpired that when “time”’ 
had been called Secretary Wallace had won 
by a pint. 

The movies show the whole performance, 
in all of its gory detail. The judge takes 
his measuring stick and after ramming it 
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down into both pails announces the winner. 

Obviously the duel must have been in- 
tended to prove something. That being 
the case, does it prove that Secretary 
Wallace is more of a dirt farmer than 
Senator Johnson? Or does it merely prove 
that of the two Wallace is the better milker? 
Or does it even prove that? Speed is not 
the only qualification of a good milker, be it 
known. 

Does the duel prove that either milker 
understands farm problems better than 
the other? If so this writer offers to take 
on the Senator and the Secretary and beat 
them both to a standstill, proving whatever 
that may prove. 

Getting down to brass tacks—or, as 
might be said, right down to the bottom 
of the manger the duel probably proves 
nothing at all except that there is a lot of 
hokum in politics and that Senator Johnson 
is not as good a milker as Secretary Wallace, 
but a better press agent. 

* * * 


Westward Ho, Away 
From Politicians 


Ship me somewheres east of Suez where the 
best is like the worst, 

Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments 
and a man can raise a thirst. 


O WROTE Kipling and “The Road to 
Mandalay” has given the world many 
a rippling moment. 

Later on in life Mr. Kipling changed the 
lines, singing to a steamship agent, ‘‘ship 
me somewheres east of Frisco where the 
lecture platforms grow” and great was the 
profit thereof. 

All of which has nothing to do with the 
serious things of life which must be taken 
account of by Americans in a presidential 
year, except that the Republicans seem 
to have concluded that in Chicago ‘the 
best is like the worst,”’ so they will hold 
their convention in Cleveland “where a 
man can raise a thirst’’ but perhaps not 
so easily quench it unless a way can be 
found to keep the ‘“‘revnoors” away from 
that city made famous by Euclid Avenue, 
Wade Park, Lake Erie and tricky weather. 

In Washington all is a-muddle over tax 
reduction, of which there are several brands, 
each a maze of detail and puzzlement. In 
Washington also all is a-muddle over the 
bonus, over the enforcement of what is 
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popularly known as prohibition, and over 
this and that. 

Almost everything that is done is done 
with an eye to political possibilities and 
almost everything that is not done is not 
done with an eye to the same business. 

It’s a gay and hectic city, with intrigue, 
politics, double-crossing and wire-pulling— 
and with some seriousness and good old 
plugging for the welfare of humanity. 

But the business of knowing which is 
which requires painful effort, for so often 
things are not what they seem to be and 
eventualities reveal the sad fact that “the 
best is like the worst.” 

In spite of the hopeful signs and of the 
good deeds of the faithful, the whole tempta- 
tion is to reverse or revise the lines and 
plead, Ship me somewheres west of 
Washington. 


* * * 


But Don’t Go 
Near the Water! 


R. BOK of Philadelphia, former 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
has gone and got himself famous, or 

noted, or whatever you want to call it. 

Bok is now running Henry Ford a close 
race for first place as the most known 
about man in America. Both, in a way, 
climbed the ladder of fame on the flivver 
idea. Henry’s flivver is established. Mr. 
Bok’s will be as soon as people get wise to 
it. That’s a mere detail. 

The big point is that Mr. Bok found out 
how to get famous and then he let no grass 


grow under his feet. For $100,000 he has 
got himself more headlines than even 
president could get. 

The peace plan, as it is called, is g 
secondary matter. As a peace plan it js 
seriously discussed elsewhere in this maga. 
zine, the purport of the comment in this 
department being anything but serious, as 
will be observed. 

As a peace plan Mr. Bok’s prize winner 
is the best example known to modem 
history of how much a mountain can labor 
to bring forth how little! It’s attitude 
toward the League of Nations is that 
daughter may go out to swim, bless her 
fluttering heart, if she doesn’t go near the 
water. 

However that may be, Mr. Bok gets 
fresh headlines every day. He gets more 
yards of movie film every day. And more 
talk. He is known to everybody. He is 
front steps gossip and kitchen sleng. It 
will soon be necessary for school kids to 
parse the phrase “‘to bok,” for such is the 
elasticity of our language. 

It might be going a bit too far to suggest 
that the business of keeping the winner of 
the contest in the deep dark background 
doesn’t detract a bit from the publicity 
accruing to Mr. Bok. Why shouldn’t he 
do all the basking? Didn’t he come through 
with the price? 

As an illustration of how to get famous in 
America don’t study the advertisements or 
the bill boards and don’t go to the histories 
where great achievements are pictured. 
Consider the bok, thou sluggard! 





It seems difficult for the truth about American labor to get a hearing 


abroad. 
the days of cables and radio. 


In many respects ‘‘a far countree”’ is just as far as ever it was before 


We find the Labour Magazine, official British labor publication, saying 
that ‘‘“Few (American) trade unions are ready to accept black membership,” 


etc. 


It would have been as easy and much more truthful to have said that 
few unions do not accept colored membership. Most American unions do 
accept colored membership and many of them have colored organizers 


constantly at work. 





Aspiration sees only one side of every question; possession many. 
—Lowell. 





Report of the Legislative Committee 


HE usual double-cross has been handed the progressive members of 
the House of Representatives. 

When Congress convened December 4, 1923, with 225 Republicans, 
206 Democrats, 1 Independent, 1 Farmer-Labor and 1 Socialist, the first 
business that presented itself was the election of the speaker. Certain 
Republican representatives banded themselves together in the hope that 
they might be instrumental in liberalizing the rules of the House which in 
effect deny free expression of opinion on the part of members either of the 
majority or the minority if their opinions do not conform with those of the 
leaders of the respective parties. To gain that end these progressives nomi- 
nated Representative Cooper of Wisconsin for speaker. Others of the 
group nominated Representative Madden of Illinois. The Democrats voted 

solidly for their candidate Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 

The result of the defection of the progressive Republicans was that 
the speaker could not be elected since that requires a majority vote. 
Eventually a compromise was reached on the promise of the regular Repub- 
lican leaders to the insurgent members of their party that if they would 
rejoin the regulars on the organization of the House, at the end of 30 days 
the rules of the House would be revised in such a manner as to be acceptable. 

The House was organized. Thirty days have elapsed. The rules 
committee has reported but the changes proposed by no means meet the 
hopes of those who trusted in the promises made by the leaders. The 
changes proposed are trivial and ineffective. The representatives of Privilege 


have again indicated that their plighted word is only a convenience that 
can be given at will and abrogated when the desired result has been attained. 


Flood of Proposed Legislation 

Congress has only been in session five weeks. Already some 7,000 
House bills, Senate bills, House and Senate resolutions and joint resolutions 
have been introduced. Some of these bills will have salutory effect if enacted 
into law. There are many duplications, different members having the 
same views and introducing like bills. 

Bill Defining Conspiracy 

Representative Thomas of Kentucky has introduced a bill H. R. 3208, 
defining combinations and conspiracy in labor disputes and regulating the 
the granting of injunctions therein. This is a very meritorious bill, inasmuch 
as it limits the power of courts in granting injunctions in cases of labor 
disputes. This proposed legislation provides that the usual functions of 
unions in furtherance of their objects—to better the conditions of the workers 
in industry—shall not be considered a conspiracy under the written or the 
unwritten law. It also provides that no injunction shall be granted until 
all parties affected shall have been given a hearing. This in effect would 
eliminate the “restraining order” often granted by the courts on ex parte 
evidence. ‘The American Federation of Labor will try to press this measure 


to an early hearing and enactment. 
(163) 
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Immigration 

The House committee on immigration held extensive hearings on all 
bills introduced in the House concerning the subject of immigration. Scores of 
witnesses were heard on both sides of the question. Representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor appeared and, in accordance with the action of the 
last convention, asked in the name of Labor for more stringent restriction 
of immigration than that contained in the present 3 per cent law. Opponents 
of restrictive legislation appeared and opposed the proposed restrictive 
measures from various angles. Some of them represented various racial 
groups and stated that in their opinion the law would be discriminatory 
against their particular race. But each and every one of those witnesses 
wound up their testimony by suggesting that the present temporary law, 
the 3 per cent quota law, has not had a fair trial and that is should be extended 
another definite period. 

Representatives of organized industry appeared. The demands of 
most of them were for the elimination of all quota restriction. Mr. Emery, 
representing the Manufacturers’ Association, suggested the desirability of 
what he called an “elastic” immigration policy. His idea of an elastic 
policy is that the employers shall be permitted to go abroad, place men 
under contract, abroad, on wages that would seem satisfactory, abroad, and 
bring them here if it could be shown to a commission consisting of the secre- 
taries of agriculture, commerce and labor that like labor could not be 
secured in this country. 

Of course, under the conditions of contracts such as could be secured in 
distracted Europe at this time “like labor” at the wages for which labor could 
be secured there could not be found in this country. As representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor pointed out, the adoption of the policy 
suggested by Mr. Emery would result in driving American labor out of all 
industry and converting the industrial centers of this country into huge 
contract labor concentration camps. 

But Mr. Emery, like all of the other opponents of restriction of immi- 
gration, wound up his testimony by suggesting that the present 3 per cent 
quota law had not had a fair trial and should be continued for a definite 
period. It is evident that all of the opponents of immigration restriction 
recognize that any permanent law passed at this session will be more restric- 
tive than the present law. It is also evident that they believe that at some 
more propitious time they may be able to let the present and the proposed 
temporary law lapse and the bars would automatically be lifted and a 
flood of cheap labor would be again open for the profit of the owners of 
the industries. 


Workmen’s Compensation, D. of C. 


In the last Congress Representative Fitzgerald of Ohio and Senator 
Jones of Washington introduced workmen’s compensation bills for the 
District of Columbia with provisions that the funds shall be administered 
by the federal employes’ compensation commission and that payments 
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by employers shall be made direct to this government agency. Insurance 
companies claim vested rights in this workmen’s insurance. 

Representative Underhill of Massachusetts and Senator Ball of Delaware 
introduced bills which, gave the insurance companies exclusive right to 
underwrite the compensation. In the House the Underhill bill was sub- 
stituted for the Fitzgerald bill and representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor with representatives of the organized workers in the District of 
Columbia were able to prevent the enactment of the revised insurance com- 
pany compensation bills in the Senate. 

Duplicates of the original bills have been introduced by Representative 
Fitzgerald of Ohio and Senator Jones of Washington in this Congress (H. R. 
487 and S. 488). It is hoped and believed that these measures can be enacted 
in the present Congress in spite of the opposition on the part of the insurance 
companies’ representatives, again evident and active. 














Mitigation of Unemployment 


Representative Zihlman of Maryland has introduced a bill, H. R. 4455, 
the purpose of which is to minimize unemployment throughout the country. 
The means provided in his bill toward that end is that necessary public works 
should be developed during times of industrial depression in the various 
industries; that in times of comparative prosperity the development of 
public works, including roads, reforestation, drainage and irrigation of 
waste lands, should be deferred, the appropriations temporarily withheld; 
all of this to be applied when there is a slackening in the industries of the 
country. The American Federation of Labor is on record as favoring this 


measure. 














Taxation 






The ways and means committee of the House is holding open meetings 
on the proposed bill reported by the majority members of that committee 
following out the so-called Mellon plan for tax reduction. The following 
will show how tax reduction under the Mellon plan is to be distributed among 
individual taxpayers: 



















Income of $5,000,000...................... names’ $1,500,000.00 
Income of $1,000,000....................-..-------- 251,784.00 
Knnoube of S500 000.2. 116,784.00 
Inoome of $250,000... .................-.:.. ss 49,284.00 
I 10,284.00 
UN We aoc ener sececeene 1,944.00 
enemas 66 O75 Gees) oo he 1,107.00 
ES ER cae oreene ae oar eee 4 747.00 
pee ge ee 469.50 
Income of $10,000...... 222.00 
nn Or 29.75 






Tacome of $4,000.28... 







It is generally accepted that there must be and will be broad revision 
of the provisions of this bill before it can pass the House or the Senate. 
Indeed it is freely stated that the Secretary of the Treasury will not recognize 
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his bill when it comes out of the committee. Also that he will not be inclined 
to support that which will evolve. 

A caucus was held of the Republican members of the House of Repre 
sentatives on the question of whether the proposed tax bill should have 
precedence over soldiers’ bonus legislation. By a small majority and over 
the protests of the soldier and soldier sympathizer votes on the Republican 
side of the House it was decided to take up the tax measure first. This 
action of the majority of the Republican members of the House means that 
if later a bonus bill is proposed the opponents to such a measure could point 
to the fact that there is no provision in the tax bill to take care of the bonus 
and hence declare it necessary if adjusted compensation is granted the 
veterans of the world war that special taxes must be levied to meet the expense. 


Sales Tax 


Out of the jungle of intrigue engaged in for two years to relieve the 
well-to-do from taxation and place the burden upon those least able to 
bear it comes again the effort to establish the sales tax. The publicity 
agents of the well-to-do have started an insidious campaign to force the 
sales tax upon the people by subterfuge. It is to be called a “luxury tax.” 
Besides there is a movement in progress to advocate a sales tax of % of 1 
per cent. Those who advocate the sales tax do not care how low the per- 
centage will be just so they can have that principle established. 

The designation of a sales tax is not correct. It is a buyer’s tax or a 
spender’s tax and the principle upon which those who urge it work is that 
people do not know how much tax they are paying and therefore will enter 
no protest. It is the most insidious of all indirect taxes. If a housewife 
who must count the pennies before she buys anything goes into a store and 
purchases ten articles for a dollar and the alleged sales tax is 1 per cent 
she pays 1 cent on each article or 10 cents on the dollar. The vendor will 
pay 1 per cent on the dollar, leaving 9 cents as his share of the plunder. 
The wage earner generally expends all of his money for the necessaries 

of life and therefore must pay a tax on every dollar he spends. The well- 
to-do only expend a small portion of their income and therefore are the 
beneficiaries. The primary object of the sales tax is to have it enacted into 
law at a very low percentage and then gradually increase it to meet the 
reductions made on those well able to pay. We are doing everything in our 
power to defeat the proposal. 


Steel Baggage Cars 


Many fatal accidents have occurred in recent years owing to the fact 
that railroad companies have not seen fit to give their employes the same 
protection as is demanded by the traveling public. Sandwiched between 
steel mail cars as demanded by the government and steel Pullmans demanded 
by the traveling public will be found antiquated wooden baggage cars in 
which two, three or more employes of the company must risk their lives 
while rendering necessary service to the public. Representative Denison 
of Illinois has introduced a bill, H. R. 4107, which provides that railroad com- 
panies must provide baggage cars constructed of steel or with steel under- 
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frames. This bill will receive the support of the American Federation of 
Labor and of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
Lincoln’s Birthday 

Representative Lampert of Wisconsin at the request of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the American Federation of Labor has introduced 
a bill, H. R. 20, to make Lincoln’s birthday a national holiday in the District 
of Columt:ia. Representatives of the American Federation of Labor appeared 
in favor of the enactment of this bill. 

Retirement, Federal Employes 

The corvention of the American Federation of Labor, held in Portland, 
Ore., last October, unanimously passed resolution No. 37 which provided 
that the present retirement law be amended to increase the annuities above 
the present inadequate rates, and secondly, that eligibility for optional 
retirement should be based on the length of service not to exceed 30 years. 
In carrying out the instructions of the convention the American Federation 
of Labor representatives appeared in favor of the Lehlbach bill, H. R. 705, 
and told of the action of the convention and asked for remedial legislation 
to correct the inadequacies of the present federal retirement law. 


Postal Employes’ Wage Bill 

Representative Kelly of Pennsylvania has introduced a bill, H. R. 
4123, to readjust the compensation of postmasters and reclassify the salaries 
and compensation of employes in the postal service. This bill is calculated 
to readjust the wages of all postal employes upward, a much needed recog- 
nition of the value of these hard working government employes. The 
officials of the various groups of postal employes are urging the enactment 
of the proposed bill and the representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor will give all assistance possible. This bill takes cognizance of the 
meagre pay received by rural letter carriers as well as the city and town 
employes. It is hoped and believed that it will become a law during the 
present session of Congress. 


Child Labor 

The Permanent Conference for the Abolition of Child Labor had been 
called prior to the reconvening of Congress by President Gompers, the 
chairman. Senator McCormick of Illinois who in the last Congress proposed 
and supported the resolution favored by the conference has introduced a 
proposed constitutional amendment in the language favored. After the 
usual preamble it reads: 


Section 1. That the Congress shall have power to prohibit the labor of 
persons under the age of eighteen years and to prescribe the conditions of such 


labor. 
Section 2. The reserved power of the several states to legislate concerning 


the labor of persons under the age of eighteen years shall not be impaired or 
diminished except to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted 

by the Congress. 
Congressman Foster of Ohio has introduced the proposed amendment in 
the House. Many Congressmen and Senators have introduced proposed 
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constitutional amendments giving the federal Congress power to prohibit 
or to regulate child labor throughout the United States. We have reason 
to hope that a satisfactory amendment will be adopted by the necessary 
majority in both Houses during the present session and be referred to the 
various states. 

Compulsory Labor Proposals 


Senator Spencer of Missouri has introduced a bill which he terms ‘a 
bill to establish the federal court of conciliation.” This bill provides for a 
court before which employers and employes will state their case and such 
court could give decisions which would be enforced by the federal govern- 
ment even as other decisions of federal courts are enforced. In fact this 
bill provides for a court of industrial relations and could only result in group 
slavery and involuntary servitude. 

An insidious proposition has been offered by Representative Rogers of 
Massachusetts, which proposes to give the federal government power to 
protect aliens in any part of the United States. If enacted, it would bring 
all the forces of the government to the aid of unfair employers against 
American workers who are opposing reductions of wages and seeking better 
conditions of life. It would also give jurisdiction over the criminal laws of 
the states to the federal courts. 


Curbing the Supreme Court 


There have been several bills and resolutions presented, the intent of 
which are to limit the power of the Supreme Court. Some of these resolutions 
would take away entirely the power now weilded by that court to declare 
acts of Congress unconstitutional. Other bills provide that it would require 
the concurring decision of seven of the nine Supreme Court judges to invali- 
date any law passed by the Congress of the United States and signed by the 
President. 

Railroad Labor Board 

Congressman Foster of Ohio has introduced a bill to repeal that clause 
of the Transportation Act of 1920 that provides for the Railroad Labor 
Wage Board. 

Many other bills have been presented of like effect. Several bills have 
been presented to repeal Section 15A of the Transportation Act—the so- 
called ‘“‘guarantee clause.” It is confidentially expected that the vicious 
Cummins-Esch bill will be so amended at the present term of Congress 
as to eliminate the most objectionable provisions contained therein and 
especially the Labor Wage Board. 


The Blanket Amendment 


Senator Curtis of Kansas and Representative Anthony of Kansas have 
presented before their respective bodies the so-called “blanket” amendment 
sponsored by the self-styled “‘National Woman’s Party.” 

The American Federation of Labor and the women of organizations 
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affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and all forward-looking 
organizations are strongly opposing this mis-called “equal rights’’ amend- 
ment. If enacted it would repeal the protective laws that have been 
secured after years of effort; laws which recognize the particular needs 
and limitations of women in industry and which tend to make possible 
some measure of comfort for women in factories, stores and mills. 

A delegation of women headed by Miss Anna Neary, general organizer 
of the American Federation of Labor, called upon President Coolidge 
December 12, 1923, and stated to him the objections of the working women 
of the country to the proposed amendment. The efforts of the legislative 
committee of the American Federation of Labor and affiliated organizations 
will be directed toward the defeat of this measure. 


Contempt of Court 


The case of Commissioner Craig of New York, who was sentenced to a 
term in prison by a federal judge for alleged contempt of court, has aroused 
great resentment. The offense not having been committed in the presence 
of the federal judge offended has resulted in several bills being proposed in 
the present session of Congress to differentiate between direct and indirect 
contempt of court and to require a trial by jury in case of an alleged indirect 
offense of that nature. The American Federation of Labor and the inter- 
national organizations have long suffered from the assumption of power by 
the judiciary to arbitrarily commit persons to jail for ignoring an order that 
in fact would deprive them of their natural right under the constitution and 
which entailed no breach of any statute law. 


Departmental Reorganization 


It is practically certain that the reorganization of the government 
departments will fail. The committee which is headed by Walter F. Brown, 
a civilian, and consists of three Senators and three Representatives, ap- 
parently had nothing to do with forming the bill which the chairman has 
prepared. Several members of the committee have declared on the floor 
of the Senate and House that no meeting had been held to consider a bill for 
reorganization. Senator Smoot recently announced that if the reorgani- 
zation scheme did not go through this session it would be thrown into the 
discard. The reorganization scheme has few friends in Congress and it is 
therefore believed that Senator Smoot’s statement that it will be dropped is 
mostly likely to occur. 

W. C. RoBERTs, 
E. F. McGrapy, 
EpGAR WALLACE, 
Legislative Representatives, 
American Federation of Labor. 





Puritanism, believing itself quick with the seed of religious liberty, laid, 
without knowing it, the egg of democracy.—Lowell. 



















Book Reviews 


THE SAILORS’ UNION OF THE PACIFIC: by Paul S. Taylor, Ph. D.— 
The Ronald Press, New York 


A dramatic narrative that interprets the life and the work of a union and its 
leader. A history that gives a very fundamental sense of a great 
struggle for freedom. 

T IS difficult for us to realize that only a few centuries back workers were 
bondmen, disciplined through physical violence, whose safety of life and 
limb was of no public conern and hence unprotected by law. In the case 

of seamen these conditions maintained long after freedom had been gained 

by industrial and agricultural workers. But this evolution of liberty for 
landsmen passed the sailor by. Perhaps a reason for this lagging behind 
may be found in the fact that not until the past half century came the change 
from sail to steam. 

The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific was born when sailing vessels out- 
numbered steamships: 

Sail Steam 
Year Number Tonnage Number Tonnage 


a iidiiclsttieassinnnicsinicniayics Same 2,771,017 5,399 1,494,917 
1922 8,398 2,480,867 18,960 15,982,100 


The revolution thus indicated in the means of propulsion has been accom- 
panied by important changes, writes Dr. Taylor in this fascinating book. Seamen- 
ship has declined since the days when all sailors served their apprenticeship 
aboard sailing vessels. The shortening of the time away from port has in no 





small degree assisted in making possible the improvement of conditions of life and 
work aboard ship. In the emphasis which will be later laid upon the work and 
achievements of organized seamen, the background of this under lying change in the 
mode of ocean transportation must not be forgotten. 


The leadership in the world-wide struggle to release seamen from 
bondage came from the Pacific Sailors’ Union. 


“The contribution of the seamen of the Pacific coast to this movement,” says 
the author, “‘is the idea and its achievement for all seamen touching American 
ports, of a fundamental change in the legal status of sailors, a change which 
brings up to the general level of advance a class to which the vestiges of unfreedom 
still cling.” 

The underlying conditions that made the union successful are set forth 
as follows: 


1. The comparative isolation of the Pacific coast (now largely destroyed 
by the Panama Canal) and the fewness of its ports. As a result, the same group 
of sailors would be brought together more frequently for social intercourse. 

2. The lack of outside competition in the important coastal lumber trade. 

3. A fair degree of racial homogeneity among the coasting seamen of the 
Pacific. 

4. The fact that the offshore trade is of lesser volume than on the Atlantic. 
There are therefore fewer numbers to organize, and fewer deep-water sailors avail- 
able‘to be used as strike breakers. 

5. The high type of sailors attracted to the Pacific coast by the high wages paid 
there, a fact due largely to the higher wages prevailing ashore. 

To these geographical, racial, and economic factors should be added the 

(170) 
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personal factor of thirty-five years’ continuous leadership by a man of compelling 
personality with a policy big enough to fire the imagination and hold the loyalty 
of the sailors. 


The following description of the sailor of the -80’s is what one would 
expect of a class of workers who forego the rights of free men as they sign 
the work contract: 


The average sailor of the eighties was a good-hearted, carefree fellow, generous 
to a fault, sound of limb, and especially on the Pacific coast, an excellent seaman, 
well trained in his craft. Only a very small percentage had homes and families. 
A very large and continually increasing proportion was foreign born, attracted 
to the Pacific coast by the higher wages paid in vessels on that coast. Being 
thus a migratory class, with few steadying influences, when at sea cut off from 
society a large part of the time, they easily became, when ashore, a prey to a low 
class of associates who offered them a “good time’’ while in port. Thus the 
“drunken sailor’? became a familiar figure on the waterfront and afforded much 
ground for the judgment that “Jack” was “intemperate, rough and turbulent in 
character.” 


Dr. Taylor describes briefly but vividly the horrors of life on board vessels 
and the manner by which sailors were kept in the clutches of the system. 
He quotes the following from an English observer: 


On some of the Yankee hellships the things that go on are almost incredible, 
and the captains have to be skilled surgeons to cope with the work of destruction 
wrought by their mates. 

Legs and arms broken were considered nothing, ribs stamped in by heavy sea- 
boots had to mend as best they could, faces smashed like rotten apples by iron 
delaying pins had to get well or fear worse treatment, eyes closed up by a brawny 
mate’s fist had to see. There have been many instances of men triced up in the 
rigging, stripped, and then literally skinned alive with deck scrapers. 


“he physical discomforts of the old-time sailor were extreme: 


But in former days when a man went to sea he carried most of his equipment 
with him. A bit of simple mess gear which he kept on a small shelf at one end 
of his bunk in the forecastle and usually threw away at the end of the voyage, 
a suit of oil clothes, flannel shirt or guernsey frock, sea boots and a “sou’wester”’ 
constituted most of the outlay with which he went on board. 

At best the old-time sailor’s lot was a hard one. Sleeping and eating in a 
little, black, ill-ventilated, poorly lighted, unfurnished hole called a forecastle, 
with a hard board bunk and a bit of straw or a cheap mattress, if he provided it 
himself, he lived a life of great physical discomfort. Often working without 
change in garments soaked with salt spray, or scantily clad, he became a ready 
victim to rheumatism, and when improperly fed there was the additional menace 
of scurvy. At the master’s disposal 24 hours a day, liable to all kinds of disasters 
at sea, water-logged ship, fire, famine, shifting cargo, stranding in a gale, loss of 
vessels sometimes so heavily insured as to be worth more at the bottom of the 
sea than afloat—these are things of which the landsman has little conception, 
but they are most real in the life of the sailor at sea. 


When the sailor had a chance to go ashore he was never out of the 
hands of the sharpers who swindled him out of his money and pandered to 
his worst vices and the “‘crimps’’ got their clutches on him by controlling his 
employment. “Crimps” usually operated boarding houses for seamen 
as well as employment agencies so when the sailor could no longer pay board 
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he was allowed to get a job. Sometimes captains had to pay crimps “blood 
money” to get crews. This led to the system of “‘shanghaiing.” 
The situation Dr. Taylor summarizes thus: 

Fleeced at every turn ashore, kept in continual poverty by those who grew 
rich through mortgaging his wages, without a home because of his roving occu- 
pation and because too poor to support a family, driven by his officers at sea 
and tied to his vessel, pitied or sneered at by people ashore, the seaman found 
no effective help from the government which proclaimed itself his guardian, nor 
material advantage from the aid of those who came to save him, but whose 
concern was rather the hereafter of his soul than his physical needs of the present. 
Editorial after editorial in the press made known his plight to the public; and 
Commissioners of Navigation and Labor reported it to Congress and legislatures, 
all without permanent effect; laws passed in his behalf were evaded or repealed; 
shipowners were indifferent or helpless; masters of vessels were likewise either 
indifferent or helpless, and not infrequently shared in the profits derived from 
plunder of the seaman; unorganized, the sailors were powerless. No one knew 
the degraded condition of the sailor better than himself. No one could lift him out 
of it but himself, and that only by organization and persistent self-reliant struggle 
against great odds. So organize he did. 


The first attempts to organize did not bring permanent results. The 
successful attempt came in March, 1885, with a revolt against wage reductions. 


“Until January 8, 1886,” says the author, “a vice-president, or chairman, 
presided, the last of whom was Alfred Fuhrman, long active as a leader of the 
brewery workers, and now an attorney in San Francisco. From 1886 until after 
the internal confict of 1921 it was the custom to choose a chairman at each 
meeting of the union. A voluntary shipwreck fund with a $30 benefit to ship- 
wrecked members was maintained from the beginning.” 


Discouragements followed. However an important event came in 
the election of Andrew Furuseth as secretary in 1887. He issued the fol- 
lowing letter to members of his union which illustrates the quality of his 
leadership : 

DegAR COMRADES: 

An organization of men lives on and by the ideal by which it is dominated. 
Ideals are to the individual and to the organization of men what salt is to fresh 
meat. Without it the meat is seized upon by maggots, is destroyed’ by them, 
and then the maggots die; with it the meat is preserved and remains useful. 
Our organization entered upon its life with some fairly well defined ideals as to 
what we wanted to do on this coast and elsewhere. We wanted to abolish the 
shipping master, the boarding master who mixed in the shipping of men, and 
the power of those forces in our lives. We wanted to reduce the power of the 
shipowner to legitimate proportions. We wanted to realize, not to destroy 
discipline. We wanted to learn to so conduct ourselves as to be able to recon- 
quer our standing amongst our fellows as men and the standing of our calling. 
We did not know, or realize, what means we would have to employ. We had 
to make our own weapons as the fihgt progressed. . . . This organization, 
however, was never limited to the small number of seamen who find employ- 
ment on this coast. Our aims had application to all the seamen of our race, and, 
therefore, we have steadily kept in mind that this coast was but a small part 
and that, whatever success we might attain here, it would only be temporary, 
unless our ideals and our purposes could be extended to all seamen, not only in this 
country but in Europe. : 


Then followed a period of organization, the foundation of the Coast 
Seamen’s Journal, and emphasis on efforts to deal with economic problems. 
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The union entered into a struggle with the Shipmen’s Association in which 
it met defeat in 1893. But “severe as their defeat, the sailors accepted it, 
but took as their watchword the motto: Tomorrow is yet a day.” Such 
spirit can not be vanquished. 

With complete failure in the industrial field came appreciation of ‘‘the 
special significance of the peculiar and unfree status of the sailor.”’ 


The years 1891-1898 were years of complete failure for the Sailors’ Union in 
the industrial field, we read. The economic power of the organization had been 
wholly shattered, and the membership and treasury were but a fraction of What 
they had been in 1891. Nevertheless these were. years of achievement in another 
direction which overbalanced the losses sustained in the industrial field. 

Attention has already been drawn to the special significance of the peculiar 
and unfree legal status of the sailor. For the removal of this barrier to social 
and economic progress, for the abolition of the crimping system by law, the sea- 
men’s leaders now turned their’ attention to legislation. In order to understand 
these efforts it is necessary to review briefly the laws relating to seamen. 


Here the legislative situation is reviewed as background for the legis- 
lative activity of the union. On March 6, 1894, Andrew Furuseth was 
sent to Washington to work for the seamen’s bills. 

The first victory was the Maguire Act (1895): 

By excluding certain sections of the revised statutes it in effect repealed the 
act of 1890, abolished imprisonment for desertion in the coastwise trade, abolished 
allotment either to relatives (used as a subterfuge by the crimps) or to an “original 
creditor” (crimp) in the coastwise trade, extended certain protective provisions 
of the Shipping Commissioner’s Act to seamen in the coastwise trade shipped before 
commissioners, and by the proviso added on the floor by Dingley of Maine, to 
the seamen’s own bill, exempted seamen’s clothing from attachment under 
penalty of fine. 


Following the U. S. Supreme Court decision in the Arago case (the 
second Dred Scott decision) was enacted the second in a series of seamen’s 
laws, known as the White Act (1898): 

“As passed,”’ Dr. Taylor writes, “its principal features were: Abolition of 
imprisonment for desertion from American vessels in any port of the United 
States; reduction from three to one month’s imprisonment for desertion in a 
foreign port, and then only at the discretion of the judge; one month’s wage 
permitted as allotment to an ‘original creditor’ in the foreign trade; total aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment, and a provision binding the master to surrender to 
justice subordinates guilty of the infliction of corporal punishment; the majority 
of the crew, without concurrence of an officer as previously required, given the 
right to demand the survey of an unseaworthy vessel before commencement 
of the voyage; and an improved scale of rations.” 


This victory Dr. Taylor says: 

Ended the second phase of the legal struggle of the seamen for freedom. 
During years of business depression the union had turned, as labor has turned 
so often, from the economic to the political field. The rewards of this policy were 
great. American seamen in American ports were free men, as free to give or 
withhold their personal services as men ashore. The longer and more tedious 
but no less important task now remained to work for the extension of this freedom 
to seamen of all nations in all ports of the world. 


This larger mission the union took up after it established collective 
bargaining with the ship unions. For the struggle to free the seamen of 
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the world Furuseth found little responsive bigness of vision on the part of 
the international seamen. But Fursueth deemed such legislation necessary 
to bring Americans back to the sea and he set about his task and the Seamen’s 
Act became law March 4, 1915. , 


Imprisonment 


(a) Forfeiture of personal effects left on board and wages earned as the 
only penalty for desertion in safe harbor. 

(b) Abrogation of all treaties providing for the arrest and return of deserters 
from foreign vessels. 

(c) The right to demand half of wages earned and unpaid in ports of loading 
or discharging cargo, all stipulations in the contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing, this to apply to foreign seamen in American ports as well as to seamen 
on American vessels in all ports. 


Welfare Provisions 


(a) An increase in the forecastle space for each man from 72 to 120 cubic 
feet with additional provision for hospital space and washrooms. 

(b) An increase in the daily food scale of an ounce of butter and a quart of 
water. 

(c) The vessel or owner, as well as the master, made liable for failure to 
surrender an officer guilty of inflicting corporal punishment on members of the 
crew, if such officer escape. 

(d) Total abolition of allotment to an “original creditor’ (extended to 
to foreign as well as American ports in 1920) in an effort to break further the 
hold of the crimps. 

(e) A 9-hour day in port. 


Safety Provisions 


(a) A scale of manning for passenger vessels based upon the number of life- 
boats carried, and prohibited passenger vessels on ocean routes more than 20 
nautical miles off shore from carrying more passengers than can be accommodated 
in the life boats and pontoon life rafts. 

(b) Sixty-five per cent of the deck crew of all vessels must be able seamen. 

(c) Seventy-five per cent of the crew in each department of the vessel must 
be able to understand any order given by the officers. 

(d) The majority of the crew, independently of the officers, was given the 
right to demand a survey in foreign ports to determine the seaworthiness of a 
vessel. According to the White Act this right could be exercised only prior to 
the commencement of the voyage. 

(e) Division of the deck crew into two watches, and of the firemen, oilers, 
and watertenders into three watches, for the purpose of preventing undermanning 
and overwork. When this section is not complied with, the seaman is entitled 
to discharge and to receive wages earned. 


“This,” says Taylor “is the act for which Andrew Furuseth, backed 
by the Seamen’s Union of America, spent twenty-one years in Washington. 

He then discusses the economic significance of the act and its operation, 
and the fortunes of the union during the war and with I. W. W. disruptionists. 

Those who know Furuseth will appreciate the penetrating analysis 
and human understanding of the following paragraphs: 


Andrew Furuseth is a tall, bony figure, stoop-shouldered, always clad in a 
dark coat and creaseless trousers which hang about his legs in folds. ‘The profile 
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of his Norse face stands out “like the prow of a Viking ship,’’ and there is an 
aggressive set to his chin and slightly protruding underlip. His strong face 
is deeply furrowed, his eyes are keen and penetrating, and his voice high-pitched 
and piercing. Still vigorous in spite of his 69 years he gives the impression of 
tremendous aggressive power, of a man forceful and tireless. 

From the day when he first fully realized the social and economic significance 
to the sailor of his peculiar legal status, he has devoted his life unreservedly to the 
cause of abolishing involuntary servitude among seamen, first among seamen 
of the United States, and then of the world. He has mastered the provisions of 
the ancient maritime laws relating to seamen, and has studied the navigation 
laws of modern nations so as to be able the more convincingly to present the cause 
of the seaman. For the same reason he has studied the best models of English 
style, so that in writing or speaking his arguments and appeals may be more 
effective. The result is that his appeals and exhortations, both written and oral 
ring like trumpet calls and that in spite of a certain carelessness of the rules of 
grammar his writings exhibit an enviable purity of style. The richness of his 
imagery, his frequent and original illustrations, the evident sincerity and 
idealism of the man, all combine to give to his expressions a rare clearness, 
vividness, and power. 

Shipowners and labor leaders who oppose him regard him as a crank, a fanatic. 
Others think him just queer. His ardent followers sometimes call him the 
“Abraham Lincoln of the Sea.’’ None has ever questioned the whole-heartedness 
of his devotion to the cause of the seamen, or his personal disinterestedness. 
Owners who have had dealings with Furuseth for many years aver that he is 
personally incorruptible. Opponents within the labor movement, both in and 
out of his union, accuse him of riding roughshod over opposition, but they, like 
the shipowners, agree that his motives are without the slightest taint of sus- 
picion. He himself never has taken more salary than was necessary to keep 
body and soul together in health and vigor, to buy books (for he is a great reader), 
and supply his pipe with tobacco. Although he has repeatedly been sent on 
missions to Europe as representative of the seamen and even of the government, 
and has frequented the halls and committee rooms of Congress for over a quarter 
of a century, his habits of life have remained frugal. He has never married, 
and his only home in San Francisco is a room not a great deal larger than a 
sailor’s space in a forecastle. In Washington, he lived first in the Keystone Hotel, 
then in the old National Hotel on Pennsylvania Avenue. Persons living in the 
neighborhood used to complain to the hotel of someone who disturbed their 
sleep by pounding on a typewriter until three or four in the morning. 

A strong strain of melancholy, characteristic of Norse peoples, runs through 
Furuseth’s makeup. His achievements have been as often followed by depression 
as by exaltation. Many times he has closed up his desk and left the union office 
at night saying to himself that he would never return. But early the next 
morning he always came back. He does not confide even in his closest friends. 
Men who have known him longest preface their answer to questions about his 
personal history with “Well, nobody knows much about him.” Fremont Older 
tells one of the best known stories. A good many years ago Furuseth was 
defendant in court proceedings growing out of an injunction. When Older spoke 
of the possibility of a jail sentence, Furuseth replied slowly and with measured 
emphasis, ‘““They can’t put me in a smallerroom than I’ve always lived in, they 
can’t give me plainer food than I’ve always eaten, they can’t make me any lonelier 
than I’ve always been. 


The book is a most valuable contribution to trade union history, which 
we commend to all readers. 
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APPLETON ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
By W. A. APPLETON 
Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., London 

N THE present British governmental crisis, this message comes as the voice 
| of the prophet centuries ago crying in the wilderness. The writer has 
a fundamental appreciation of the inherent essential difference between 
economic and political problems. He accepts the simple, obvious standard 
for testing all unemployment proposals. ‘‘Does it absorb the unemployed; 
and does it create more value than it consumes?’ Legislative palliatives 

show up rather badly in the light of this test. 
Appleton distinguishes three forms of unemployment: Cyclical, seasonal 

or endemic: 

At the moment I am inclined to include in the first category, loss of balance 
between natural, or internal, feeding capacity and population; transitions from 
agricultural to industrial disputes; the consequential greater dependence upon 
foreign resources and supplies; and any decline in inventive or creative genius. 
In the second category, we might place changes in methods of production, changes 
in the character of demand, variations in the rate of exchange, relative poverty 
of possible purchasers, and dislocation and loss of markets through legislative 
or warlike interferences with free exchanges as between peoples. In my third 
category I would place excessive taxation, lack of confidence, lack of new capital 
for the extension of old, and the creation of new, business and a very general 
failure to understand the real meaning and value of production. 


Extremely suggestive and fundamental is the development of his con- 
ceptions of conditions necessary for healthy, growing industries. In his 
chapter on Strife and Taxes he makes plain how interdependent is the welfare 
of all those concerned in the processes of production. Cooperation not 
mutual antagonism must be the basis; ‘‘War,” he says, ‘‘upsets the ordinary 
processes of industry and commerce, destroys capital and precipitates 
unemployment.” As equally true but not so generally accepted, he points 
out that “fear of industrial war retards industrial recoveries.”” We must 
restore capital and credit ‘“‘by encouraging the development of saving and 
the creative spirit.” 

Interesting is his conclusion as to the effects of taxes when pushed up 
to high rates: 

Nothing could be wider of the mark than the assumption that all men are 
equally capable of producing value in excess of personal needs. Nothing could 
be more foolish than the assumption that initiative and capacity will continue to 
produce, except in proportion to the reward which remains when the demands of 
all the tax collectors have been met. Every removal of incentive to effort on the 
part of directive and creative minds, endangers the provision of new capital, 
limits the chances of the manual worker, and increases the possibility of continued 
unemployment. 

As to the relations between production, wages, and standards of living 
he says: 

One of the extraordinary features of an age in which socialism and com- 
munism have each made many efforts and some very extensive and expensive 
experiments, is the very general failure to understand the real meaning and 
value of production. Eloquence has flowed from many platforms and radiated 
from many street corners, but with few exceptions, those Socialists who have 
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made speeches, and those who have listened to such speeches, have continued 
to measure in terms of currency rather than in terms of commodities. Every- 
where there has been a tendency to credit face values with more importance 
than has been accorded to purchasing powers, and to regard the Treasury note, 
and kindred forms of currency, as value when they are only the generally accepted 
measures of value. 

High wages are very desirable things. Every man and every woman is 
entitled to the highest wages that are honestly obtainable, but it should never 
be forgotten that high wages do not necessarily mean high standards of living. 
If they did, then indeed would Russia and Germany be paradises for the workers. 
Higher standards of living must ever be associated with higher standards of 
production. 


Out of years of experience with red-flaggers and labor politicians he 
well knows the injury to the cause of labor from making class warfare the 
paramount issue of the so-called labor program and asks: 

Is it beyond our good will or our capacity to create this confidence? Must 
the miserable suspicions and class denunciations continue, to our everlasting 
detriment? Shall our politicians set repartee above research and understanding, 
and our industrialists seek always points of difference instead of points of agree 
ment? Are the people to perish because their leaders have acquired the art of 
squabbling; or shall all classes, realizing the common need, bend all their ca- 
pacities towards creating confidence amongst themselves and between them- 
selves and that outer world with which they. must transact business? 


Mr. Appleton writes into his discussion of unemployment a very funda- 
mental cause of the moral disintegration that follows long periods of unem- 
ployment and the fact the doles and unemployment insurance serve the 
purpose of a crutch only. _Without the assistance of the illuminating 
technical discussion which in the United States has shown what management 
can do to stabilize production and has definitely placed upon industry the 
responsibility for reducing unemployment, Mr. Appelton has reached a 
similar conclusion reasoning from the labor approval: 

If this be true and continues to be true, then our industrial recovery and 
appreciable diminution of unemployment demand that we realize that we must 
adjust desires to capacities; bring down productive and distributive costs until 
these meet the world’s poverty; increase the mobility of labor until the surplus 
in one part of the Empire may pass with facility to other parts where opportunities 
exist for its absorption; restore confidence amongst ourselves and our possible 
customers by honoring contracts; denounce the punitive theory of taxation; 
restore men’s rights to the fruits of their persona! efforts; remove all artificial 
barriers to trade; finish with all attempts at subsidising the incapable and the 
uneconomic; and cut out of business the politician who usually liquidates one 


promise by making another. 









































WOODROW WILSON’S VIEWS 


Woodrow Wilson’s Case for the League of Nations—Compiled with his 
approval by Hamilton Foley—Princeton University Press. 

ESPITE the frequent protestations of certain irreconcilables the 
League of Nations is alive issue and America can not escape responsi- 
bility in the vain hope that the issue has removed itself. Perhaps the 

mission of the Bok Prize Peace Plan will stimulate our people to a realiza- 
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tion of our responsibility for doing our part in development of world machinery 
for handling matters concerning relations between nations in an intelligent 
constructive, orderly manner. For those who are trying to think through 
our responsibility for maintaining world peace this collection of addresses 
by Woodrow Wilson upon the League of Nations is essential to a clearer 
understanding of the proposals which are the basis of the League which is 


now functioning. 
delight. 


In addition to other values of the work the diction is a 





Conventions of International Unions, 1924 


February 4, St. Louis, Mo., International Asso- 
ciation Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers 
and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters Helpers. 

February 5-12, , International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers. 

April 1-11, Pittsburgh, Pa., Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

April , Washington, D. C., International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions. 

May 5-15, , International Association 
of Oil Field, Gas Well, and Refinery Workers of 
America. 

May 12-24, Cleveland, Ohio, Hotel Hollenden, 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

May 12-17, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Hotel, American Federation of Musicians. 

May 26-31, ————, International Alliance 
Theatrical Stage Employes of the United States 
and Canada. 

May 31-June 4, New York City, Hotel Imperial, 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North America. 

June 4, New York City, Hotel Astor, Actors’ 
Equity Association (Annual meeting). 

July , Chicago, Ill, International Broom 
and Whisk Makers’ Union. 

July . , American Federation of 
Teachers. 

July 1-10, Atlantic City, N. J., Continental 
Hotel, National Brotherhood of Operative, Potters. 

July 8-18, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association. 

July 14-21, New York City, Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union 
of America. 

July 15-20, —————-, Retail Clerks> International 
Protective Association. 

July 21-27, Boston, Mass., International Plate 


Antlers 





Printers’ and Die Stampers’ Union of North 
America. 

July 21-26, Atlanta, Ga., International Stereo. 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 6-11, Chicago, Ill., International Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employes. 

August 11-16, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Inter. 
national Typographical Union. 

August 18-23, Los Angeles, Calif., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

August 25-30, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

September 1-14, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union. 

September 8, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America. 

September 8-15, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 8-18, Indianapolis, Indiana, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 8-13, Detroit, Mich., International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 8-15, St. Louis, Mo., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

September 8-18, Montreal, Canada, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Empleyes 
of America. 

September 8-18, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

September 9-19, Indianapolis, Indiana, Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union of America. 

September 12-16, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 15-22, —————-, United Brick and 
Clay Workers of America. 

October 7-10, —————, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. 
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Priceless 


Despite fire or storm or flood, a 
telephone operator sticks to her switch- 
board. A lineman risks life and limb 
that his wires may continue to vibrate 
with messages of business or social 
life. Other telephone employees fore- 
go comfort and even sacrifice health 


that the job may not be slighted. 
True, the opportunity for these ex- 


tremes of service has come to com- 
paratively few; but they indicate the 
devotion to duty that prevails among 
the quarter-million telephone workers. 


The mass of people called the 


public has come to take this type of 
service for granted and to use the tele- 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Service 


phone in its daily business and in 
emergencies, seldom realizing what 
it receives in human devotion to duty 
and what vast resources are drawn 
upon to restore service. 


It is right that the public should 
receive this type of telephone service, 
that it should expect the employment 
of every practical improvement in the 
art, and should insist upon progress 
that keeps ahead of demand. Tele- 
phone users realize that dollars’ can 
never measure the value of many of 
their telephone calls. The public wants 
the service and, if it stops to think, 
cheerfully pays the moderate cost. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


——— 





FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have 38 local unions with 
a total membership of 2,300. State of employment 
is fair. We have our case before the United States 
Railroad Board for increase in wages and revision 
of present rules. 


[international Molders Union 


Victor Kleiber—We have 431 local unions with 
a total membership of 35,909. An injunction 
has been issued against Montpelier, Indiana, local 
union. State of employment is fair. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA 


Florence.—R. J. Bailey: 

The street car men have just signed a contract 
carrying 20 per cent raise. Nearly all establish- 
ments here are hiring additional workers. We 
have organized a committee to advocate use 
of union labels. 

ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 

The Phelps Dodge corporation has hired ad- 
ditional workers. Copper mining is our chief 
industry. The Phelps Dodge corporation is trying 
to establish a “company union.” 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles.—George E. Bevan: 

Through negotiations the longshoremen in Los 
Angeles harbor have received 124 per cent increase. 
Approximately 5,000 men and 500 women each 
day apply at the city employment bureau for 
positions. Of this number but few can be supplied 
with work. 


Santa Monica.—W. H. Bestor: 
The chief industries in this community are 
building and amusement parks. Members of 


the carpenters, painters, plumbers, electricians, 
lathers, printers and roofers are all asking for union 
labels and working with the central labor union to 
have label goods placed in all stores. A local union 
of cooks and waiters has been organized; also a 
local union of printers. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 
The Denver, Rio Grande and Western Railroad 
is building a new $500,000 shop.y One of our 





large department stores here recently organized g 
“company union.” The Colorado Labor Adpocay 
which has recently been acquired by the labor mov. 
ment here plans to enlarge it to a sixteen-pag 
newspaper. At our last meeting the milk wagon 
drivers and chauffetirs were also admitted to the 
trade assembly, and we are urging all members 
to patronize only union milk dealers. 

Pueblo.—W. H. Young: 

The Pueblo Traction Company has granted ap 
8-hour day and a raise in wages. The central 
body is working to increase the demand for unio, 


label goods. 
FLORIDA 


Jacksontille—David Weinberg: 

Improvements in wages, hours and conditions 
of work have been made in building trades. New 
work has opened up for cigarmakers. New Year's 
day marks the end of the convict labor system ip 


Florida. 
ILLINOIS 





Benton.—L. C. Carson: 

Last year through the efforts of organized labor 
the hotel and restaurant employes secured a con- 
tract for one year, carrying with it the 8-hour day 
and a good increase in wages. ‘The brewery, flour, 
cereal and soft drink workers also secured a con- 
tract lasting a year, carrying a 9-hour day anda 
good increase in wages. These workers formerly 
worked from 10 to 14 hours a day. Mt. Vernon 
local unions of carpenters and teamsters were 
organized. We are making fine progress and hope 
by the end of this year to reach the 100 per cent 
mark of organization. 

Mason.—Thomas Hammonds: 

We have 125 miners, 55 carpenters, 46 teamsters, 
76 hodearriers, two retail clerks, and all the men 
working in Mason under the jurisdiction of organized 
labor. We are glad to say that Mason is 100 per 
cent union. 

ierinaticld —Joke F. Gaffigan: 

e hotel and restaurant employes have securtd 
improvements in wages, hours and conditions of 
work. Work in the building trades has shut down. 
Knights of Columbus building, costing $400,000, is 
in process of construction. The miners, planing 
mills and railroad shops have union agreements 
with their employers. A new union label league has 
been formed and is holding two meetings monthly. 

Springfield—R. E. Woodmansee: 

The lockout of the Moving Picture Operators, 
No. 323, which has been in force since September | 
has made great inroads on the exhibitors’ combina- 
tion here and there, only four movie houses now 
employing non-union operators. Musicians joined 
with the operators and refused to play in movie 
houses where non-union operators are employed. 
Catering Service Employes, No. 139, has been of 
ganized here with about 70 members. Eighteen 
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W. Frankfort.—Frank J. Rauback: 
We have a new contract with our 
ghereby shorter hours are obtained with a minimum 
week; after a year’s service 
$2 is granted. Mine No. 15 
closed down 


ith 300 members has just been organized 

th a Bus and Auto Chauffeurs’ local union, 
a Drug and Soda Clerks’ local union, and a local 
mion of Oil Fillers have been organized. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

About 100 additional girls have been employed 
by Wilson Brothers Underwear factory. Th 
New York Central repair shops have shut down 
for about ten days. The workers have a union 
agreement with this road. We are conducting a 
strenuous campaign on behalf of union labels. 


Elkhart.—I. O. Stephie: 

A local union of bakers has been organized. 
We are doing all we can to increase demands for 
union label goods. 

Muncie-—Wayne M. Davis: 

Gear shops, wire mills, glass factories and auto- 
mobile plants have laid off workers. All foundries 
here have union agreements. We know that good 
results are being obtained for union label goods, 
as our merchants are carrying more stock than 
ever before. 

Newburgh Thomas Rowe: 

Wages, hours and conditions of work have been 
secured for the clerks and butchers. Coal mining is 
our principal industry and we have union agreements. 
Our central labor label committee is doing good 
work in the pushing of the union label. Local 
unions of retail clerks, butchers and cereal workers 
have been organized. 

Sullioan.—Everett J. Stewart: 

During the past month we have succeeded in 
reducing hours of work for common laborers from 
9 to 8 hours a day, and in some cases have secured 
a wage rate of fifty cents an hour. Our chief 
industry is coal mining and we have union agree- 
ments. The central labor union carries on con- 
stant agitation to increase the demand for union 
label goods. ‘The telephone girls are on the four- 
teenth week of their strike and we hope to win in the 
near future. 


The hardest iron and steel crumble with 
rust unless red-lead protects the surface. 
Put Dutch Boy red-lead on guard 
against rust destruction. It forms a 
tough film through which the elements 
cannot penetrate. 

Dutch Boy red-lead withstands con- 
stant exposure in all kinds of weather. 
It sticks fast to metal and does not chip 
or scale. 

Dutch Boy red-lead comes in paste 
‘form for mixing with linseed oil. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, ae State St.; 

Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; ° est 18th St.; 

Cincinnati, ve.; veland, 820 West 

St Lents. 350 Chestnut St.; San Fran- 
St.; Pittsburgh National Lead 

-» 316 Fourth Ave.; elphia, John T. 

& Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 




















1OWA 


Cedar Rapids—Fred Burwinkel: 

Employes of the Rock Island Railroad are still 
on strike to the extent of half their force. Packing 
houses in this vicinity have hired additional workers. 
Cedar Rapids is launching a labor paper to be called 
The Cedar Rapids Tribune. Constant, agitation in 
behalf of union labels is taken up,at,our monthly 
meetings. 

Des Moines—W. B. Hammill: _ 

Employment continues in this community above 
normal. The city railway company has made 
several attempts to form a company union during 
the last year but met with little success. The local 
labor paper is progressing nicely and is nearly 
free from indebtedness. We keep,pushing the use 
of union labels all of the time. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 
Oil refineries have laid off several hundred work- 


promote the use of union 
our efforts are meeting with success by increase 
of sales of these products. 
Parsons.—T. W. Floyd: : 
The Missouri, Kansas and Topeka Railway 
Shops have closed down for two weeks. 
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JH. Green 


This year will be a prosperous year! 
WHY? 


Because ad have Pom td days in which to save 
Stamps. 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


Get Yours! 
New York 








BLASTING POWDER 





AUSTIN POWDER CO. 
EXPLOSIVES. 


DYNAMITE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO} 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 








LOUISIANA 


Shreveport-—Claude A. Winsby: 

Workers have been laid off in the railroad shops. 
Ser mee Dee Seanee ae ee bellies some 
The chief industries of this community are .oil, 
railroads, farming, lumber, and cotton. 


MAINE 


.—Joseph F. Carr: 

in the building trades has been very dull. 
The paper, pulp, and textile mills have laid off 
quite a number of employes. Good work is being 
done to promote the use of union label goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Winthrop.—Albert F. Martel: 

I was assigned to Eastern Canada in Montreal 
and Quebec where organization has made splendid 
progress. Organized labor is very active in both of 
these cities and everything possible is being done 
to promote the use of union label goods. An in- 
junction has been issued in Montreal against the 
ladies’ garment workers to prevent picketing. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—F. T. Martel: 

Twenty per cent increase has been granted news- 
paper printers and all piece work has been abolished. 
Local unions of janitors and window washers and 

organized. 


company has hired additional workers. Thy 
“company union” of the Standard Oil 

is very unsatisfactory with the majority of ity 
workers, unskilled crafts especially. unions 


of stove mounters and a fife and drum corps hare 
been organized. 


NEW YORK 


Horneil.—J. P. McElray: 

The plumbers and electric workers have «- 
ganized and through negotiations have secured 4 
raise in wages with good working conditions. About 
= men have been laid off in the Erie Railroad 

ops. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

Coal mining, farming and railroad work ar 
our chief industries, all of which have a union 
agreement except the farmers. A few mines have 
laid off workers. All locals are working to increas 
demand for union label goods. 


OHIO 


Byesville.—C. H. Grabham: 

Several mines have closed down and miners 
are working on short time. The railroad shops 
have laid off workers. We have a union agreement 
with mine operators and glass factories. Our label 
committee is doing good work. The bakers d 
Cambridge and Byesville have been organized ina 
local union of bakery workers. 

Canton.—W. E. Lerch: 

A temporary injunction against painters has been 
issued in this city. A local union of bus drivers 
has been organized. 

Glouster —Dan W. Wallace: 

From 100 to 400 coal miners have been laid off 
in seven mines here which recently closed down. 
All industries in this locality have union agree 
ments except the clay workers. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Workers have om laid off in the metal trades. 
We are constantly agitating the use of union labels. 
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Winding the telephone con- 
denser, from linen paper and tin 
foil. The condenser keeps elec- 

* triccurrents where they belong. 


— 





This is how pure linen [ie 
“telephone paper” looks (i 
to the microscope. \ 





in your telephone * 
NSUSPECTED because 


unseen. But it’s there. 
And it gets into action every 
time you say “‘Hello!”’ In help- 
ing to keep voices on the tele- 
phone track, paper has long 
proved its value. Each year the 
Western Electric Company 
uses 5,500,000 pounds of it in 
a million telephones and 6,000 


miles of cable. 
ate Your ‘‘Hello!"* 
travels over wires 


Western Elecfric | which have been 


Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Equipment wrapped in paper. 
; ; | Paper is a great 
* No. 1 of a series - 

on raw materials. insulator. It helps 
to prevent your 
message from get- 
ting tangled up 
with messages on 

other wires. 


This machine twists the paper-covered wire into a cable “core.” 
In a cable as many as 1200 people may be talking at the same time. 
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che UNION 
SULPHUR company 


TWRASCH BUILDING 
88 Rector Street 
New York 
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COCOA 





WAN-ET 


MASSACHUSETTS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHOCOLATE 
BARS 














Marion.—T. A. Clauson: 

The Erie Railroad and Studebaker company 
have laid off workers. The central labor union 
has a label committee working in behalf of union 
label goods. 

Zanesville-—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Brother John Moore, President of the Ohio 
Federation of Labor, died on December 11. We 
have no company unions in this vicinity. We 
are constantly demanding use of union label goods. 


OKLAHOMA 


Heavener —John Bayliss: 
workers have been hired in the 
building trades. One coal mine has closed down. 
Constant agitation is being carried on to promote 
the use of union label goods. 

Tulsa.—Ben James: 

For the past 60 days all work in this city has 
shown a decided slump. The “company union” 
scheme seems to have failed; We have a live union 
dabel league which is on the job all of the time. 


PENNSYLVANIA ° 


Carbondale—Thomas J. Monaghan: 

The Carbondale Machine company has laid 
off 300 workers. 

Wilkes-Barre—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

The tobacco workers received an increase of 
temper cent; through negotiations the brewery 
workers also received a substantial increase in 
wages. A few of our industries have laid off workers. 
The ice cream plants attempted to establish a 
“company union,” but without success. Constant 
agitation is being carried on for urlion labels, shop 
cards and buttons. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. 1. Diffee: 

The carpenters are negotiating for an increase 
in wages from 80 to 90 cents an hour; the plasterers 
received an increase of $1.37 per hour. The 
Piggly Wiggly Manufacturing company has laid 
off 76 workers. Our ten-story bank building is 
progressing nicely. This building is being erected 
under union conditions and is a monument to our 


city. All members are demanding the labei on 
goods purchased. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the street car men. 

Johnson City—J. W. Vance: 

All industries in this locality show a marked 
improvement as to wages, hours and conditions of 
work. New work has opened up in building trades. 
Label talks are given at each meeting of the Central 
Labor Union. Local unions of painters, decorators 
and paper hangers have been organized at Erwin 
and Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Kingsport.—t,. D. Fletcher. 

The Kodak company has hired addi- 
tional workers. Wages, hours and conditions of 
work remain about the same. All members are 
calling for union label goods. 


TEXAS 


Port Arthur —Henry Maitse: 

The Gulf Refining company has laid off approxi- 
mately 2,500 workers. Local union of railroad 
clerks has been organized. We are still agitating 
the use of union label goods. 

San Antonio.—C. M. Idar: 

Local unions of boilermakers, painters and 
cement finishers have been organized; also a 
Federal Labor Union. The railroad company 
unions and open shop associations are trying to 
establish company unions in this city. 


WASHINGTON 


ye ee _—Chas. E. Roaney: 
A local union of plasterers has been organized. 
We are laying plans to form a label league in order 
to promote use of union label goods. Lumber and 
mining are our chief industries. 





















ONTARIO, CANADA 


Kitchner.—Frank Wieck: 

The Lyric Theater company has signed am 
agreement for the coming year to pay $31 per 
week together with an eight-hour day. This 
an increase of $2 over last year’s scale. Constant 
agitation is being carried on to promote use of 
union label goods. 












